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Events of the Beek. 


Lonpon has been this week without its "buses, and 
their complete disappearance from the streets has given 
an impressive illustration of the workers’ solidarity. 
The strike arose from an award of the official Production 
Committee, which granted a war bonus of 5s. to the 
men, but denied it to the women conductors. That the 
women struck is no matter for surprise, but the men 
showed, in supporting them, an enlightenment which is 
not even yet general among trade unionists. The men 
and women conductors do the same work, and they are 
taking their stand on the elementary principle of equal 
pay. The Transport Workers’ Federation has, through 
Mr. Robert Williams, explained its fear that men taken 
for the Army are being replaced by women “‘ in order to 
provide the means of obtaining underpaid labor.’’ If 
Labor tolerates this policy now, while the demand out- 
runs the supply, it will find itself, when demobilization 
floods the market, unable to fight with any prospect of 
It prefers by a firm policy to-day to forestall 
That is sound tactics, and 
The 


ought 





success. 
the sex war of to-morrow. 
we heartily wish the strikers a complete victory. 
reference back to the Production Committee 
to mean the recognition of the women’s claim. No 
compromise is possible 


* * * 


Tue difficulty in the way is not, of course, the com- 
paratively trifling sum involved in this ’bus dispute. A 
decision in the women’s favor will make a precedent, 
which the workers will at once attempt to generalize, at 
a cost which the average employer is more able than 
willing to meet. On “equal pay for equal work,” we 
believe that the whole Labor World must take its stand, 
if it is to avoid a pitiful struggle after the war between 
underpaid women and unemployed men. None the less, 
the difficulty in the way of this policy cannot much longer 
be evaded. The man feels that his*pay is a family wage, 
while the woman has only herself to provide for. That 
has usually seemed to him in the past.a ground for 
demanding a higher scale of pay for equal work. The 
argument has its element of truth, though, in fact, 
nearly half the women in the labor market before the 





war had “dependents,’’ and, on the other hand, the 
employer does not differentiate between the bachelor and 
the married worker, or pay more to the fathers of large 
families. He pays the market price for labor, whatever 
the individual needs of the worker may be. The way 
of escape from this difficulty lies, we believe, in the pro- 
posal of “family endowment,” which we discussed in 
our issue of April 20th. Let the State recognize, by 
something like the present “separation allowances,” 
that the mother performs a social service which is 
entitled to recognition, and at the same time, by direct 
payments to her and grants for each child, ensure that. 
the subsistence of families be left no longer to the 
hazard of commercial wages, 
* * * 

THE war has been full of incident during the week, 
and the latest operations have involved the last elements 
of the line between Arras and Reims. Over the whole 
of this great front the Germans are now definitely on the 
defensive, fighting stubborn rearguard actions to cover 
their retreat and endeavoring to discover a defensive 
tactics which may somewhere provide them with chances 
or at least make the advance so expensive that its impetus 
will be worn down before too much ground has been 
yielded. The Staff have now come to the conclusion 
that their safest plan for the present is to regard the 
ground they have occupied since March as the forward 
area of their defensive, and it seems probable they will 
not expect to break the face of the Allied counter- 
offensive until they are back on the lines from which 
they started. There, with numerous switch-lines and 
densely écheloned artillery, they will hope to exhaust 
the strength of the attack. It is significant of the 
measure of the fighting that von Boehm has taken over 
the command of the armies from Arras to the Oise in 
addition to his former command. When advance is the 
order of the day, it is the “ Kaiser’’ battle, and the 
Crown Princes move to the front of the stage. When 
adversity falls upon the German arms the generals have 
to take charge of the shaken forces. 

¥ * * 

Some of the results of last week’s fighting have been 
gathered at Lassigny, and the French are now on the 
further slopes of the massif, and we can now see with 
what skill the operation was carried out. Sir Douglas 
Haig pushed his advance eastward towards Vesle and 
Roye in order to threaten the Lassigny massif with a 
turning movement. When this object had been achieved 
—and it is due to Sir Douglas Haig to point out that the 
battle was probably unique in having cost in total 
casualties only about three-fifths of the German loss in 
prisoners alone—General Humbert took up the attack 
below Montdidier, fighting with his face to the north. 
Such was his immediate success that he was able to turn 
eastward, and link up with the general easterly advance. 
When they came to actual grips with the massif, it was 
four days before their advance was reduced in speed, 
and on the fifth day they had reached the highest point, 
L’Alleche farm. On the ninth day the French were in 
the western outskirts of the town, which was evacuated 
on Wednesday. Farther north they had pressed in 
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further towards Roye, and had reached a point hardly 
500 yards from it. Chaulnes and Roye were thus 
rendered useless as centres of communications, and the 
towns themselves could have been captured at once but 
for the determination of the command to avoid pitched 
battles against organized positions. 

* * * 


Genera Humpert’s successes had prepared the 
situation for the re-entry of General Mangin. In the 
battle of June 9th Hutier had struck west of the Oise 
to Montdidier, and had made an advance which enabled 
him to move forward east of the river also. Marshal 
Foch, following the same course, now opened an attack 
between the Oise and the Aisne. On Sunday and 
Monday, operations between the southern edge of Carl- 
point and Fontenoy (the northern limit of Mangin 's 
attack on July 19th) gave the French possession of 
certain tactical points, such as the ravine at Audigni- 
court. On Tuesday, after a short but intense pre- 
liminary bombardment, Mangin’s troops moved forward 
on a front of fifteen miles, stretching from the bank of 
the Oise to Fontenoy. The advance was fiercely 
resisted, since its obvious strategic bearing was too 
important for the Germans to yield to it except under 
the spur of plain necessity. Yet the French achieved 
an average progress of 2} miles. In some places they 
approached so nearly the high road between Noyan and 
Coucy as to make it useless as a means of communication. 
In the one day’s fighting 8,000 prisoners were taken. 
Cuts, a town actually on the high road to Coucy, fell 
into the hands of the French on Wednesday morning, 
and Carlpoint was also captured ; and a local salient was 
created north of Soissons which will require immediate 
evacuation. 

* * * 

Tue skill with which the initiative is being 
developed needs no laboring. Mangin’s new advance 
links up admirably with that of Humbert, and places 
the triangle Roye-Lassigny-Noyon in imminent jeopardy 
at the same time that it places his armies in a position 
to bring pressure to bear east of Soissons. The sides of 
the triangle are now being pressed in upon the base 
Roye-Noyon, both of which towns are under immediate 
threat. At the same time the Germans have been slowly 
retiring in the face of great pressure on the Lys. On 
Sunday the British advanced on a front of over four 
miles south of Bailleul, capturing Oultersteene ridge and 
taking some 700 prisoners. The ridge is but a 
small roll in the ground, but it gives observation over a 
considerable area, and on Tuesday the troops developed 
their success by the capture of Merville. Early upon 
Wednesday morning General Byng’s Third Army set the 
last section of the line between Arras and Reims in 
motion. An attack in this area, towards Bapaume, was 
so obviously promising that everyone has waited to see 
in what circumstances it would be launched. Since the 
advance opposite Amiens and the stiffening of the resist- 
ance, Albert has been in a local salient. The situation 
was too inviting to be ignored, and the Germans had 
realized its danger and had evacuated the forward 
positions to fall back upon a deep defensive by isolated 
outposts. 

* * * 

Dense clouds of smoke covered the advance of the 
Tanks through the mist which rapidly thinned as the 
morning approached noon. The attack was not made on 
the same scale as that of General Rawlinson’s army. 
The nature of the ground and of the defensive system 
did not permit of it. The immediate objective of the 
advence was the railway between Arras and Albert, 
which was the real backbone of the defensive. But the 
men early reached it and, despite severe fighting in the 
cuts and embankments, were able in places to cross it. 
There has been no question of breaking through. The 
Allied tactics are subtler, and involve the Germans in a 
series of enforced retreats. If General Byng can advance 
a mile or two more, the whole of the line north of the 
Somme up to Arras will require readjustment unless 
the enemy wishes to subject his troops to the unbearable 
strain of fighting in a narrow salient with all the chief 
communications vnder fire and liable to perpetual inter- 


ruption. Foch’s strategy recalls that of Brussiloff’s in 
1916, when, by eonstantly varying the sectors of attack, 
he compelled the enemy to a retreat, amounting to over 
fifty miles over a considerable front. If the Germans 
withdraw north of the Somme to Arras, Foch will strike 
south and enforce. the continuance of the retirement. 
There are at least two months’ good campaigning 
weather on the Western Front, and the Allies will not 


, pause until they must. 


* * * 


Two of the newspapers which are supposed to enjoy 
direct inspiration from the Prime Minister announced, 
on Sunday, with unusual assurance, that he will advise 
the dissolution of Parliament after the briefest of 
autumn sessions, and that the general election will take 
place on one of the last Saturdays of November. The 
‘‘ Times ’’ has followed up this announcement by a daily 
campaign, in which it adduces some strong arguments 
for an early election, especially the precedent of al] former 
Reform Acts, and the fact that further by-elections on 
the old register, in some cases for obsolete constituencies, 
would be indefensible. It is clear, however, that none 
of the party machines desires an early election. The 
Press Association even announces that ‘‘ the Government 
has formed no plan.’’ In the matter of dissolutions, 
however, the constitutional practice is for the Prime 
Minister to give advice on his own personal responsibility. 
‘Speaking only for himself,’’ Mr. Henderson has 
deprecated any general election during the war—a rather 
baffling sequel to his denunciation of the party truce. 
The “‘ Morning Post’’ is particularly vehement in its 
opposition, clearly because it fears that Mr. Lloyd George 
may commit the whole Coalition to Home Rule. Sir 
Edward Carson enters the same objection, though he 
would not. be opposed to an early election on the single 
issue of the war. We imagine that Mr. George will take 
his own course, and the older parties will find them- 
selves outmanceuvred. A postponement to January or 
even to December would meet some of the more valid 
objections to an early contest. 

* * * 


To those who may be impressed by the “ smoothing ” 
articles of the more timid party organs, which are trying 
to stave off an election by pretending that we are all 
agreed about the war, we commend a study of Lord 
Northcliffe’s speech on Friday. Through many boasts 
and polemics, it led up to the triumphant conclusion that 
peace must be dictated in Berlin. “ The right place to 
make that peace, and the place where I believe that peace 
will be made, is Berlin or Potsdam.’’ The fiat has gone 
forth, and it is now easy to understand why Lord Rother- 
mere warned the country, in his anniversary article in 
the “ Sunday Pictorial,” that the war will last another 
three years, and leave us with a national debt of 1,300 
millions. These brothers have at least the merit of 
honesty and frankness. Lord Rothermere has told us 
the money: cost. Lord Northcliffe informs us of the 
cost in life. The British killed alone, in this war, 
number, he “ estimates,” already 900,000. Our casual- 
ties, killed, wounded, and missing, were, in the course of 
last year, 800,000. For purposes of a rough computation 
the further life cost of dictating peace in Berlin may be 
reckoned, therefore, at about 2,400,000 casualties, 
including, perhaps, half-a-million killed, and as many 
permanently maimed. Are we all agreed on this policy? 


* * * 


In a speech of bold vituperation and questionable 
detail, Mr. Hughes has at great length, in a public 
speech, repeated his attacks upon Merton’s—the big 
mining and metallurgical firm, which acted before the 
war as the agent of some important German metal firms. 
Merton’s had. already served a writ upo. him for his 
former speeches, and this repetition of the alleged libel 
constitutes a gross cofitempt of court. We do not propose 
to trespass on a matter which is now sub judice, but this 
brief preface may be suggested to the coming trial. Was 
this “ penetration ’’ by German capital a case of political 
and military intrigue, or was it, on the contrary, simply 





one instance of the world-wide interlocking and syndica- 
tion of the metal and armaments industries? Mr. Hughes 
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festens on one instance. He ignores the countless 
parallel cases in which English and French directors and 
capital shared in German metal firms, allied German 
firms appointed a director on indisputably British firms, 
and the whole industry, British, German, French, and 
American co-operated in joint ventures like the Harvey 
process and the Nobel Trust. All this was an industrial, 
not a political phenomenon. The object of Mr. Hughes’s 
campaign seems to be to force on the British consumer 
an Australian monopoly of the supply of zinc—naturally, 
at the Australian price. 
* * 

THE pages which are being written this month in 
the chronicles of Russia are still for us in this country 
undecipherable. The rumors circulated by the Germans 
that Bolshevik rule has been overthrown in Moscow, 
and that Lenin and Trotsky are in flight, are still 
current, and have now been repeated from an American 
source. They were circulated in the first instance, we 
imagine, in order to excuse the cowardly flight of the Ger- 
man Embassy from Moscow. Tchicherin continues to deal 
with the foreign affairs of the Soviet Government from 
Moscow ; a speech of Lenin’s, delivered there, is reported, 
and Trotsky, as War Minister, is definitely said to be 
at the ‘“‘ Tchecho-Slovak ’’ Front, animating the efforts 
of the Red Army, which is apparently achieving some 
successes. We see no reason as yet to accept the German 
rumors, or to believe the statement that Tchernoff has 
formed a Social Revolutionary administration in Moscow. 
The fact seems to be that many efforts to upset the 
Bolsheviks are timed for this month. These are the last 
weeks before the new harvest is available, and the period 
of maximum dearth and discontent has been chosen by 
the Opposition for a desperate effort. There doubtless 
have been disturbances in Moscow, and a revolt has 
broken out. between Pskoff and Petrograd. This new 
revolt is a phenomenon of some interest, for it is the 
first time that Russian peasants, as distinct from 
Cossacks, have shown any disposition to fight, either for 
or against the Bolsheviks. 

* * * 

THE wealthier peasants (7.e., the small farmers who 
employ some labor, store-keepers, dealers, moneylenders) 
are usually anti-Bolshevik and in sympathy with the 
Social Revolutionaries of the Right. It is this party, 
under Mr. Nicholas Tchaikovsky, which has formed 
the new Government under our wing at Archangel, 
and it is evidently trying to enlarge its sphere. It can 
play on the social discontent of the wealthier peasants, 
who, as employers, are excluded from the Soviet fran- 
chise. Whether its‘hold on them is firm enough to 
induce them to renew the war with Germany is, however, 
a much more speculative question. All Russia is in 
sentiment fiercely anti-German. But how much of Russia 
will fight? There is still no reliable indication that 
German policy has decided on any new line towards 
Russia. The German Press is divided, and balanced 
between the opposite courses of supporting the Bol- 
sheviks, and assisting a Monarchist Cadet movement. 
There is no doubt that M. Miliukoff has openly advised 
a rapprochement with Germany, but his party is not 
unanimously with him in this startling change of front. 
While the Germans hesitate which Russian party to 
support, they all assume that, in one way or another, they 
must intervene in Russia to cope with our invasions. On 
the other hand, the Soviet Government declares that it 
will not invite or accept the aid of a German army. The 
prisoners whom it has enlisted (including the 
“ Liebknecht Legion”) are, or profess to be, Socialist 
sympathisers with the Revolution. 

* * * 

Austrian Federalism is like Irish Home Rule. 
Each Ministry in succession must attempt it, but no 
Ministry can carry it out. The new Premier, Baron von 
Hussarek, who looked at first like a stop-gap “ business ”’ 
Minister without a programme, is now credited with the 
most ambitious scheme of all. Two of the best-informed 
German newspapers report from Vienna that he has the 
support of the Crown and of leading members of both 
Houses for a complete scheme of federalism, not merely 
for Austria, but for the whole Dual Monarchy. The 








units are to be German, Tchech, Polish, and South Slav 
States, and “the countries under Saint Stephen's 
Crown.” This last expression means that Hungary is 
not to be broken up. Austria will be dissolved into its 
component racial parts, but Hungary remains a solid 
historical unit, under Magyar ascendancy. It is to be 
feared that the Tchechs, even if they were disposed for 
any compromise, which they are not, would refuse a 
scheme that involved the retention of the kindred 
Slovak people under the Hungarian Crown. The Slovaks 
never were in history within the ancient Bohemian 
kingdom, nor have theyy-ever since their dim legendary 
origins, enjoyed political independence, but the Tchechs 
claim them none the less on grounds of racial affinity. 
The status of Croatia makes a further difficulty. 
Imperfect as such a scheme would be, we should predict 
confidently that with contented national federal 
States around her, Hungary could not for long maintain 
the present system, and the Crown would give it no 
support. 
* * * 

WE believe that if any real beginning of federalism 
were made in Austria-Hungary, the course of an inevit- 
able evolution would bring it to an early completion. 
We are less sure that any beginning can be made while 
the war lasts. The Tchechs, in their present Sinn Fein 
phase, are perhaps the chief obstacle. They are 
gambling on the chance of a total dismemberment, and 
they will not consider milder solutions until that possi- 
bility disappears. Such declarations as the British 
recognition of the national existence of the Tchecho- 
Slovaks are, of course, calculated and intended to con- 
firm them in this uncompromising temper. It is a rash 
course on which our diplomacy has entered, and Mr. 
Balfour has very promptly forgotten his almost 
reverential remarks of last year about ‘‘that ancient 
Monarchy.’”’ But the Tchech leaders are probably 
shrewd enough to perceive that even now the Foreign 
Office has left itself an open road for retreat. It is not 
pledged to the independence of a sovereign Tchech State. 
An autonomous Tchech State in a federal Austria would 
satisfy its formula, though popular opinion insists at 
the moment on the maximum interpretation. If other 
and more national grounds for continuing the war were 
disposed of, no British or French Government dare 
prolong it for the difference between Tchech autonomy 
and Tchecho-Slovak sovereign independence. 

* * * 

Tue Liberal Democratic Union, which has been 
founded with Mr. Pringle as its Chairman, offers a rallying 
centre for those who believe that Liberals must work and 
organize if the tide of reaction is to be checked. In a 
letter to the Press its office-bearers point out that our 
dreams and schemes of social and industrial reconstruc- 
tion can be realized only if there is ‘‘ peace not war after 
the war, sound finance, the full restoration of our civil 
liberties, and real democratic control over Government. 
If we seek these things first, all the others will be added 
unto us.’’ In its statement of policy, the Union lays 
stress on the League of Nations, the ratification by 
Parliament of all diplomatic engagements, the preserva- 
tion of Free Trade as an essential condition of peace, 
Irish Home Rule, the proposals of the Whitley Report, 
and the taxation of land values. The Union is willing 
to help Liberal Asseiations in the holding of meetings, 
and invites requests for its assistance, which should be 
addressed to its Honorary Secretary, Mr. Percy Hand- 
cock, at 38, Parliament Street, S.W. 1. 

* * a 

“ REVEILLE ”’ is the first number of a new monthly 
magazine, edited by Mr. Galsworthy, and “devoted to 
the disabled sailor and soldier.” It is a mixture of 
articles of professional interest to its special readers, and 
of sketches of a wider appeal. Mr. Kipling, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, Mr. Conrad, Sir J. M. Barrie, and Mr. Edmund 
Sullivan are contributors. The articles upon “ Pensions 
Administration,” ‘“ Restorative Treatment,” ‘“ Bed- 
side Occupations,’ and “Curative Workshops” are 
written by well-known experts. Illustrations have their 
part. The magazine will be of the utmost service 
to all who seek to serve the disabled soldier. 


Politics and Affairs. 


THE ISSUE FOR NOVEMBER. 
Party politics have been in abeyancé so jong, that to 
men who think on other levels, their revival this week 
must have come with a disconcerting shock. There is 
nothing in itself improper or degrading in the proposal 
to hold an election at this stage of the war. The country 
is certainly united in all that makes for action. So long 
as the war must still be waged, there is full agreement 
that the national energies must be flung remorselessly 
into it, and there is little patience with any private 
interest, or with any crotchet of party which stands in 
the way. That is the unity of every sound people in 
time of war, but it would be an affectation to say that 
the agreement goes further than this, and a confusion’ of 
thinking to hold that it ought to go further. The 
fundamental divergence of men’s philosophies of life is 
nowhere more evident than in their views of war. 
Broadly, there are two schools of thought. One of them 
holds that we are dealing with an enemy who can learn 
only in the school of utter defeat. . That was said as 
loudly of the Russians in the Crimean War and also of 
the Boers. It would turn a deaf ear to all proffers of 
negotiation, and push on with the war, until the enemy 
surrenders at discretion. The dictated terms might be 
just (as this school conceives justice), but they would 
include, first and foremost, territorial changes which 
would register his defeat in history, and make it for all 
time legible upon the map. The more idealistic members 
of this school might then go on, upon the basis of this 
victory, to construct some kind of League of Nations. 
Behind this view stands, of course, an elaborately con- 
structed and selected reading of history. It ignores all 
the general causes of war in the Europe of 1914. It closes 
its eyes to the part of Russian and other Imperialisms in 
making the world whose egoism blazed into war. = It 
admits no element of misunderstanding or blundering on 
the enemy’s part, and assigns nothing to chance. or 
The other 
school differs mainly in this, that it doubts the efficacy 
of force to attain ideal ends. It will use force to repel 


provocation among the causes of the war. 


force. It will cease to use it when the positive, 
It would 
negotiate on any basis that promised restoration, and 


aggressive aims of the enemy are defeated. 


held out a prospect of disarmament and a uew world- 
vrganization. It is aware of some reckless and 
predatory elements in our own camp, and feels no con- 
fidence that fallible statesmanship may safely be 
entrusted with omnipotence, and the power to dictate 
terms. It rejects the fanatical belief that everything 
can be rearranged at ‘‘ the settlement,’’ and would leave 
to time, opinion, and social evolution many of the 
changes which the rival school imagines that it can 
achieve by force. It is impressed by the complexity of 
its problems. Lf it sees the Irelands in Austria, it sees 
the Ulsters too. It believes that everywhere in Europe 
new currents of opinion, silent: and repressed to-day, will 
be released at the coming. of peace, and. it has faith 
enough in civilization to leave to these their part in the 
shaping of the future. These are the two schools of 
opinion which divide, and must. eternally divide us. To 
the first school, rally many cruder elements—the 
profiteer, the amateun of, excitement and glory, the 
business interests. which hope to crush: a formidable rival: 
It is the fate of the second’ schoal' to draw to itself. those 
who are merely weary, or faint-hearted, or tired of. the 
privations and losses of war. Dwellias one may on these 
undesirable fringes of tlie-two scliools,.tlie schools them 
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selves remain, the expression of divergent temperaments 
and views of life. 

A general election in time of war ought to mean an 
attempt to decide between these two sharply contrasted 
views, not of the war itself, but of its end and measure. 
The subject, the cynic may object, is better suited to a 
Soeratic dialogue than to a party platform. We disagree. 
In his inarticulate way the simplest voter knows to which 
of these schools he belongs. The transition, none the 
less, from this abstract statement, to the issues suggested 
by the Party Press this week is almost comic. The 
tactics of Mr. Lloyd George, an artist in the manage- 
ment of the weak-mind, are the centre of its speculations, 
and against these we have the slower reactions of the Tory 
machine and the failure of the Liberal machine to react 
at all. Mr. George is making the usual “ khaki” caleu- 
lation. He reckons that in the hour of success the 
variable mass-mind, elated by the prospect of American 
aid, content with high wages, and hyprotized by 
expensive “ propaganda,’’ will rally on the whole to the 
“ knock-out ’’ school. He proposes to make an adroit use 
of the mechanism of the Coalition. To those opportunist 
Liberals who will range themselves under his leadership, 
we will offer immunity from Tory opposition. In pro- 
portion as he surrounds himself with a bodyguard of 
pseudo-Liberals and ex-Socialists he has some prospect 
of dealing with the more restive and independent Tories. 
He has the popular Press at his command, and the more 
modern resources of the cinema. On the other hand, it 
is obvious that the Tariff Reformers intend to exact 
from him a more definite adoption of their creed than 
he judges to be prudent at the moment, while the 
“Morning Post” resents the prospect that he will 
commit its Party to Home Rule. There, we think, it 
shows less than its customary realism. He may prom:se 
Home Rule, but can he, burdened with the contrary 
policy of Irish Conscription, give his promise effect.? 
The Tory machine is not enthusiastic about an early 
election. The new Georgian coalition threatens the 
good old ways, upsets the dull old leaders, brings in new 
policies, and adopts a new demagogie techuique. Was 
it for this that the machine defeated the menace of pro 
portional representation? From the Liberal daily Pres: 
one hears little more than a fatigued attempt to argue 
that there is no need for an election, since there is 
nothing about which to fight. Strangest, of all, Mr 
Henderson himself pleads for the postponement of an 
election until after the war. It is hard to reconcile this 
with the ending of the party truce and the demand 
for a negotiated peace. Ought he not to welcome the 
opportunity to fight out that issue? Is he really content. 
to leave the settlement to a Premier who took office on 
the policy of the “ knock-out blow,” and a Cabinet which 
vetoed the Stockholm Conference, and reaffirmed its 
loyalty to the Secret Treaties? If this shrinking from 
the test of the polls is to be the typical attitude of official 
Liberalism and official Labor, we question whether if 
will gain its end. The more his opponents seek to avoid 
a trial of strength, the more will Mr. George insist on 
forcing it. 

This situation cannot be met by inertia. The party 
which would avoid # contest because it feels in itself no 
faith that drives it to fight, will go down before the more 
positive and resolute force, and will deserve to go down. 
It is idle to hunt for issues that lie beyond the war. 
Admirable as the Labor Party's programme of recon- 
struction is in itself, it will seem an irrelevance, if the 
real. issue lies, as in November it must, between Never- 
Endianism and the League of Nations. The tactical 
discussion of the fiscal question, which seems at a first 
glance so remote from the human aspects of the war, 
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conceals under its triviality the fundamental issue. 
There is one policy which will certainly wreck the hope 
of any League of Nations, and that is the policy of the 
closed door in trade, the preferential tariff, and the 
monopoly in raw materials. These, it will be said, are 
repellent, even sordid considerations. What do they 
mean as yet to the average man and woman, who have 
retained through these years of cruelty and sacrifice the 
vague but deeply-rooted aspiration that somehow an 
enduring peace is coming out of it? These people have 
heard gladly in their chapels and co-operative guilds of 
the League of Nations. No one with a national voice, 
no one whose words every newspaper must print, has told 
them in plain words that we cannot build a League of 
Nations on a refusal to sell to Central Europe the raw 
materials of its essential industries. That is not a remote 
or difficult idea. The textile worker in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire can grasp more readily than most politicians 
the fact that Chemnitz and Miihlhausen depend, like 
Oldham and Bradford, on overseas supplies. The Labor 
Party, with an instinctive realism, has made this con- 
ception of the rationing of the world’s raw materials to 
each nation according to its need, the centre of its con- 
ception of the League. In this one issue lies the 
choice between the two opposed world policies—inter- 
national co-operation or econcmic war. 

So far, the reader may object, you are looking into 
the future. How does this bear upon November? It is 
the question of questions for November. November, we 
all hope and believe, will be, on the Western Front, 
August a little emphasized and bettered. It will show, 
in short, the failure of the German offensive under con- 
ditions which mean that it can never be hopefully 
resumed. On one condition, an honorable peace, a peace 
that. satisfies all our negative and the more essential of 
our positive claims, will then be possible. This condi 
tion is that we are willing to use our economic 
ascendancy as a weapon in negotiation. Can we say to 
the enemy, “ Your trade shall again enter the world’s 
markets on terms of formal equality; your ships shall 
again fetch and carry across the seas; your mills and 
foundries shall again receive their due share of the 
world’s cotton and tubber, metals and oils, provided that 
you withdraw from occupied territory, indemnify Bel 
gium, release Russia from your grip, join with us in dis 
armament, and: make with us a League of Nations? ” 
If we can say this, and when we do say this, the way 
is clear to a negotiated settlement of the more disputable 
points. Until we say it, the war will go on. One school 
is determined that we never shall say it. Whether from 
love of gain or fear of industrial competition, or from 
the wish to punish, it is resolved that peace shall leave 
us the free hand to penalise “enemy ’”’ trade, and to 
monopolize the materials of the overseas continents for 
our own use. As yet, the plain man sees no connection 
hetween this policy and the duration of the war. He 
does not realize that while a firm-and adroit tactical use 
of the economic weapon may shorten the war and might 
have ended it long ago, the closed door with the mono 
polized raw material as an end of policy, aud an aim in 


itself, means three more years of war, and after the war | 
the certainty of permanent conscription. He does | 


not realize this, for no one with a _ national 
voice has told him the obvious truth in plain 
words. He does not understand that the enemy 


must fight to the end against economic ruin. He does | 


uot understand that the enemy's bitter defence must in- 
volve the lives of another million of British lads—to say 


nothing of the French and Americans. Here lies tlie 


issue of November in its simplicity. The man who is 
disposed to vote for the economic war after war, must 





be made to see that he is sending his brother to the 
shambles and his son to the conscript barracks. The 
leader who has the directness and humanity to state that 
issue will redeem this election from tactics, and restore 
the right of democracy to govern our policy. If we have 
magnetism as well as honesty, he will save Europe, while 
he wins his countrymen. 





GERMANY AND THE LEAGOE OF NATIONS. 


Iv is now barely three months since Count Hertling was 
interviewed on the prospects of peace by the Berlin 
correspondent of a Budapest paper. The interview, as 
such interviews invariably are, was edited by an official 
in the Chancellery of the Empire, and the official edition 
circulated by the Wolff Bureau. What, the corre- 
spondent asked, did the Chancellor think of the prospects 
of a League of Nations? Count Hertling replied, “ with 
a sceptical smile,’’ that Germany was, as her statesmen 
had repeatedly declared, ready to give the project her 
consideration. The sceptical smile was the important 
thing, and for a long while no one spoke seriously of the 
League of Nations again in Germany, at any rate in the 
public press. 

Count Hertling is still in office, and the replacement 
of von Kiihlmann by von Hintze certainly does not 
indicate that his scepticism with regard to the League 
of Nations has diminished. Indeed, in the very speech 
which accompanied that replacement on July 11th, 
Hertling made the sneering remark that ‘‘ Wilson’s 
League of Nations was an easy way of throttling Ger- 
many’s vital breath.’’ In any case, like most of the 
statesmen who now control the destinies of nations, the 
German Chancellor is too old to change views that were 
fixed in him a generation ago. But we have a valuable 
indication that he is sensitive enough to the temper of 
his people to be aware that a sceptical smile is no longer 
a sufficient argument. On July 28th the ‘‘ Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung ’’ devoted its weekly article on the 
political situation to a discussion of the League of 
Nations. The inspired author began by admitting that 
the idea had come into the world to stay. The deter 
mination had hardened and become almost universal that, 
everything possible must be done in future to prevent 
the recurrence of the present disaster to mankind; and 
this determination had crystallized into the three ideas 
disarmament, arbitration, and a League of Nations. It 
was no longer any use to shut one’s eyes to this develop 
ment, for it had already attained such strength that 1 
was bound to exercise a great, if not a decisive, influence 
upon the statesmen who would be called upon to end 
the war. 

The significance of these admissions, and more 
particularly of the tone in which they were made, is not 
to be mistaken. For the official organ of the German 
Government to let drop such a sentence as the following 
is, no matter what the intentions behind the admission 
may be, an event of cardinal importance. 


“The peace movement (it writes) with its whele 
content of conceptions—League of Nations, disarma 
ment, arbitration—is become one of the great world 
ideas, whose effects cannot be measured, but cannot he 
brushed away by the laughter of the practical man.’’ 

The ‘‘ Norddeutsche’’ would not, cf course, be the 
“ Norddeutsche ’’ if it did not go on to say that the 
spread of these ideas which has been so remarkable in 
England is due to Germany’s victories. “‘ We can count 
it among our victories certainly as a battle won.” 
Without. pausing to insist on this most remarkable 
assertion, we would remark that the transition from it 
to the thesis that Germany has been fighting all along 
for the establishment of a League of Nations is likely 
to prove an easy one in the future. But the “ Nord- 
deutsche ’’ is not yet engaged in advocating a League of 
Nations. Its object is to supply counter-arguments to a 
movement which is beginning to find serious adherents 
in Germany. Therefore, it goes on to accuse those 
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British statesmen who have the League of Nations on 
their lips of insincerity ; for them it is a weapon of war, 
not an instrument of peace. No doubt there is some 
element of truth in the charge, but the way in which it 
is elaborated is, at least, curious. The insincerity of 
the Entente statesmen is shown by the fact that they 
wish to unite the nations of the anti-German Alliance 
in an economic League ‘‘ which excludes Germany from 
the seas, and from over-seas countries until she submits 
to conditions to which she cannot be militarily com- 
pelled.’’ The most sincere supporter in England of the 
League might be willing to’ accept that statement of its 
immediate purposes.® But it is interesting to note that 
the ‘‘ Norddeutsche’’ should consider such an aim as 
in itself iniquitous, one against which Germany must 
defend herself to her last breath, for the converse of this 
curious proposition is that Germany must be allowed to 
retain all territories from which she has not been ejected 
by force of arms, within the League of Nations. Even 
the ‘‘ Norddeutsche ’’ is well aware that such a claim is 
ridiculous. 

The tangle into which the writer winds himself in 
his endeavor to lay the ghost of a League of Nations is. 
however, of minor importance. The fact that the ghost 
has now to be laid in Germany is everything. The 
reason why the ghost has appeared is, doubtless, mainly 
to be sought in the success of the Allied counter-offensive. 
But the great German defeat which gave, as we may 
confidently assume, the coup de grace to all the hopes of 
final German military victory, would by itself have pro- 
duced only depression, as indeed it has. But the German 
would not be saying to himself, as Count Reventlow— 
admirable witness—admits he is, that the only way out 
of the hell to which he is condemned is for Germany to 
join the League of Nations. Nor is it in consequence 
of any propaganda of ours that his mind turns to this way 
of escape. There can be no doubt that an extensive 
propaganda is being conducted in Germany itself by 
sincere advocates of the peace idea as embodied in a 
League of Free Nations. And it is not wholly fortuitous 
that on the same day on which the article in the ‘‘ Nord- 
deutsche ’’ appeared, one of these advocates who has 
already declared himself publicly, should have published 
a glowing account of the happy future a reasonable 
Germany might expect as an equal member of the comity 
of nations. Count Montgelas, the Bavarian general, 
can neither be suspected of insincerity nor depreciated as 
insignificant. Already, on June 24th, when Germany was 
still in the full flush of Western victory, he had bravely 
declared his adhesion to the ideas of President Wilson 
in the ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt.’’ It is not, therefore, as 
the convert of defeat that he returns to the League of 
Nations in the same organ on July 28th. Nor can a 
general who held a high command in the active army in 
the first months of the war, and is reputed to be a 
personal friend of the King of Bavaria, be called a non- 
entity. On the contrary, he is a man of influence and 
weight. He brushes aside the Chancellor’s disingenuous 
objection that the object of the League is to cut off Ger- 
miany’s trade. President Wilson has twice categorically 
declared for the removal of all trade barriers ; his League 
would be no counterpart to the “ League of arms’”’ but 
lately concluded by Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
Count Montgelas went on to picture the economic 
prosperity of Germany in a League which secured “‘ the 
hundreds of millions of Russians access to the ice-free 
seas,’’ the Poles unhindered passage to the Baltic by the 
Vistula, the Serbians to the Adriatic, the Bulgarians 
to the Agean, the Roumanians through the free 
Dardanelles to the Mediterranean—a picture which must 
have been strangely alluring to the war-weary Berliner. 
But to those who had no sense of the ideal good of the 
world, who were fascinated by the empty spell of ‘‘ Rea!- 
politik,’’ he addressed the following stern warning :—-- 

“Those who in a mistaken national selfishness 
strive only after the advantage of their own country, and 
are under the mad illusion that in the life of states 
injury to a neighbor can bring happiness to one’s self, 
who have forgotten or never learned to respond to ideals 
of humanity—let them consider that the policy of 
economics of force on land must of necessity produce 

the policy of economics of force at sea. Only the 





straight road of right can lead us out of this vicious 

circle.”’ 

It would be idle to persuade ourselves that such voices 
are, even now, often heard in Germany. They are rare 
in all countries. But the evidence that thoughts and 
ideals such as these are gaining ground in Germany is 
incontrovertible. 

Not only is the “ Norddeutsche’’ now compelled to 
make every show of reasonable argument in objecting 
to them, hut the only German statesman of authority 
who has made a public statement since the turn in the 
tide of the war, von Dandl, the Bavarian Premier, is 
compelled to discuss the League of Nations. He, too, in 
a speech to the Bavarian Reichsrat, on July 31st, was 
on the defensive. The League was either a means to 
rob Germany of her political and economical independ- 
ence, in which case Germany would fight against it, or 
it aimed at the creation of “a world balance of power ”’ 
on the basis of right and equity, in which case it would 
be easy to come to an understanding with Germany. 
The dilemma, as von Dandl probably knew, is not 
exhaustive; the League of Nations is, by intention, 
neither of these things. But, once more, the point is 
not in the more or less deliberate perversion of the plan 
of the League, but in the fact that the inspired voices 
of Germany are now warily on the defensive against it. 
The German Government is obviously on the search for 
arguments. 

Now, therefore, is the acceptable time. Here is the 
opportunity for a peace offensive which might gain a 
final victory over war. It is, or it should be, the business 
of the British Government to see that Germany can 
find no arguments against the League of Nations. Count 
Montgelas not only brings forward no objection to the 
proposals of President Wilson or the pamphlet of Lord 
Grey; he declares that they are in fundamental agree- 
ment, and are acceptable to any right-minded German. 
If only Mr. Lloyd George would attune his public 
declarations of policy to these, and avoid loose talk about 
an economic war after the war which does not make it 
transparently clear that the economic war is a threat, 
seriously meant indeed, but to be abandoned without 
reservation if Germany will enter the free society of 
equal nations. It is in Mr. Lloyd George’s equivocal 
attitude and ambigious utterances that the German 
Government will look for weapons with which to combat 
the ravages of the peace movement among the German 
people. Ambiguity and equivocation on this vital issue 
are now, more than ever before, a crime against 
humanity. If the German Government is permitted by 
us to persuade the German people that there is indeed no 
way out, that the economic war is irrevocably determined, 
whether Germany seeks entrance to the League of 
Nations or not, then we must resign ourselves to Europe 
becoming a shambles for years to come. And the guilt 
will rest upon us. There is no reason why we, in making 
an honest statement of our intentions with regard to 
the League of Nations, should abandon one jot of our 
just claims. The complete restoration of Belgium must 
be demanded as a matter of right; it must not be per- 
mitted to be a pledge for anything whatever. All our 
demands, in so far as they have the sanction of inter- 
national equity, should be maintained. They will not 
weaken the force of the appeal made to the German 
people, if they are represented, not as the spoils wrung 
from a defeated enemy, but as concessions which may 
honestly be demanded of a transformed nation, to aid the 
establishment of a new international order to which we 
also must make our sacrifice. 


THE MILITARY RIDDLE OF RUSSIA. 


From the beginning of the war Russia has been the 
master of surprises. Great things were expected of the 
Germans on the Western Front, and consequently the 
opening battles did not cause the astonishment which 
greeted the brilliant campaign of Russky and Brussiloff 
and the startling vicissitudes of the Masurian struggle. 
The manceuvring and counter-maneuvring that followed 
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led to the greatest retreat in the history of warfare ; and 
it was subsequently thrown into higher relief by the 
amazing recovery shown by Brussiloff’s campaign in 
1916. Compared with these vast operations, the move- 
ments on the Western Front seemed never to leave the 
stage of “mbbling’’ until Ludendorff gave a new 
measure in the spring. The Russians indeed are men of 
a different mould from the Western nations, simple and 
subtle, primitive and progressive, superstitious and 
scientific, calculating and quixotic; and if we are to 
estimate the meaning and the chances of the campaign, 
it is this that must give the key to a situation which 
seems to be fraught with the most amazing possibilities. 
At first sight we would seem to stand to lose no more 
than we venture; and if the force we send is but small, 
that would seem to give the measure of our risk. What 
we might gain in such a country no one can say in sober 
language. There are not fifty divisions of the enemy 
on the Eastern Front, and they are composed of the sort 
of troops which Ludendorff would hardly like to hide 
away on the safe sectors of the Western Front. The 
apparatus of warfare is similarly of poor quality; and 
we should be reasonably cautious in guessing that the 
army which first took the field under the Grand Duke 
Nicholas would brush the wraiths of the enemy army 
aside with much greater ease than it dealt with the 
skeleton force in the first advance into Masuria. But 
there is neither Grand Duke nor army now, neither a 
leader nor men willing’ to be led. There may be a 
potential army somewhere, and the only feasible purpose 
of the Allied intervention is to provide it with a rallying 
point and equipment. On no other ground can we 
interpret the dimensions and distribution of the forces 
which have entered Russia three months before the 
inevitable truce of winter. It is possible that there may 


be some idea of providing a focus and direction for the , 


Finns as well as the Russians, for there can be little 
doubt that the Germans have outlived their welcome in 
Finland as they seem to have the gift of doing every- 
where. But we cannot hold that the Allied intervention 
is aimed at preventing the Germans from securing sub- 
marine bases in the North. How explain, on this theory, 
the expedition to Baku? There is some feeling in favor 
of the Allies in the Archangel-Petrograd-Kola quadri- 
lateral,-and it would considerably add to the anxieties 
of the Navy to be faced with a sort of German backdoor 
to the Baltic, another Ostend-Zeebrugge base. It is 
admittedly this consideration which gives special point 
to this expedition, and it might conceivably justify the 
maintenance of a bridgehead in the Murman area. 

But this is merely a small part of the Allied plan. 
At Baku, some two or three thousand miles to the south, 
is another small force. And these two stations lie at the 
base of an isosceles triangle whose apex is on the Pacific, 
five or six thousand miles to the east, where stands a 
mixed force, at present hardly more than a skeleton army. 
About mid-way between Archangel and Baku a Tchecho- 
Slovak force is operating, and though its more recent 
fortunes have not been over promising, it was able at 
one time.to throw Moscow into tremors. What can be 
its dimensions and composition we have no sure evidence 
to say; but one of the. coolest generals in Europe, 
Alexeieff, was its one time head. Recently he seems to 
have disappeared. But Russian generals have a high 
survival index, and he with many others may be avail- 
able, if the appropriate hour should strike The Siberian 
railway, which forms the perpendicular of the triangle, 
resting upon Archangel .and Baku, is divided fairly 
equally between the Tchecho-Slovaks and the Bolshevik 
foree which includes a strange motley of released 
prisoners of half-a-dozen races and native Russians of 
half-a-dozen other races. Irkutsk, which the Tchecho- 
Slovaks have recently retaken, is their Eastern limit, and 
the Bolshevik army holds the Trans-Siberian railway 
down beyond Khabarovka, almost to the place where the 
Allies are landing. The force which is most homogeneous 
and most extended is the Tchecho-Slovak block which 
holds the railway from Irkutsk to Ekaterinburg, for the 
Bolshevik group further east has a small Tchecho-Slovak 
force threatening the railway from the south, an army 
under Semenoff, and Horvath’s troops to dispute its 











mastery. But the Tchecho-Slovak group which seems 
most intelligently deployed and most firmly established 
west of Irkutsk is a mere fringe and is admittedly in 
straits. 

Almost anything might come of such a disposition 
of forces. The Allied Army in the East will contain 
Americans, Canadians, and Japanese. We can only 
guess at its strength; but if it is under a Japanese 
general, we feel assured that it will be strong enough for 
its purpose. The operations which reduced Kiau Chau 
had a workmanlike look, and the composition of that 
force repays study. It was a strange little composite force, 
specially designed for its purpose, which was achieved 
with the greatest rapidity. The immediate aim of the 
intervention in Siberia is to clear the Bolshevik troops 
from the railway and to link up with the Tchecho- 
Slovaks, so as to form a base for further operations. But 
it is hardly credible that it is designed to do more this 
year, and if this be the case, we must disregard Siberia 
for the present campaign. The determining factors will 
then be disposed on the base of the triangle between 
Archangel and Baku. This line is drawn through 
European Russia. At Baku the British force is fed by 
the poorest communications, and it seems designed 
merely to hearten the Armenians, who are holding the 
port under a Russian general. If the communications 
could be improved to an extent of which we see no 
evidence, there might be a hope that this little force 
could provide more than a focus, and could link up with 
the Tchecho-Slovaks to the North. Short of this, we see 
no hope in the situation, except in the Russians them- 
selves. The Allied expedition in European Russia is 
based on a purely conjectural belief in the readiness of 
the people to react against the German tyranny. There 
is a considerable amount of evidence that ‘‘ peace ’’ with 
none of its fruits has proved wholly unsatisfying. People 
will indeed put up with greater hardships in war than 
in peace, and a capital which cannot be realized is not 
only not satisfying: to simple minds it is frequently an 
irritant. If the people are really ready to react, the 
situation may show some surprising changes in a short 
time. But is their phase of. passivity nearing its end, 
and even if the will to fight should return, would the 
economic disorganization admit of effective belligerency ? 

The position is full of strange possibilities; but per- 
haps we may conclude that it. can hardly cease to be 
a growing preoccupation with Germany. As the tension 
increases upon the Western Front the German Staff will 
find their rear becoming more unsettled at the very time 
when they have least power and opportunity to deal 
with it. One of the most hopeful signs is that the Ger- 
mans have not moved already. If the Murman force 
were not strong, and they were not doubtful of the 
Russians, they would have endeavored to put an end to 
a menace that can hardly fail to grow. If they have not 
struck, is it because they do not feel that they have 
sufficient force? Or are they waiting for the freezing 
of the Murman marshes? By delay they will certainly 
find themselves faced with the necessity of allocating 
greater forces to the Eastern Front. This is all to the 
good, for it is on the Western Front that the issue will 
be settled. But for the sake of the Tchecho-Slovaks we 
have encouraged, if not for the troops we have ventured 
and the prestige we have risked, we trust that the Allies 
have carefully considered the dangerous possibilities in 
the situation. We have not risked much, it is true; 
but there are situations in which that is a cardinal error. 


THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY. 


Ir was announced in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ last 
Friday that the Cotton Control Board is to continue after 
the war. This is good and important news. Impatience 
of the vexations and restrictions introduced in the course 
of the war has led some people to feel towards every war 
time measure as Brougham and his friends felt towards 
the income tax a century ago. The House of Commons 
celebrated the rejection of that tax in 1816 with an 
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enthusiasm that rivalled its rejoicings over the triumphs 
of our armies on the land or our fleets on the sea. Some 
of us have looked forward to such a scene at the end of 
this war. We have pictured a great bonfire into which 
the House of Commons would cast with a frantic gesture 
every Act and every regulation and every instrument of 
these days of bondage. Some politicians have encour- 
aged this dream: wiser heads are less precipitate. We 
can understand why Brougham and his friends were so 
delighted to get rid of the income tax, ‘‘ that most 
tormenting of all taxes,’’ ‘‘ that wicked, mischievous, 
and immoral tax,’’ but we know to-day that a nation 
governed on different principles would have had the sense 
to retain it. So with the changes this war has produced. 
Some are bad in themselves, but necessary at the 
moment: some are bad in themselves without being 
necessary at this or any other moment: others again are 
good in themselves, and not merely useful in the 
emergencies of the war. And just as the world has to 
learn the lessons of the war so far as they touch om the 
relations of States and peoples, so must every nation 
learn those lessons that throw light and guidance on the 
task of social reconstruction. Every device, whether it 
belongs to the experiments of the Bolsheviks at one end 
of Europe or to the experiments of our own society at the 
other, must) be scrutinized with this purpose. The 
Cotton Control Board is not the least significant of these 
devices, 

The cotton industry, depending entirely on overseas 
sources for its raw material, was naturally bound to suffer 
from the economic disturbance of the war. It suffered 
a century ago, and the ruling class at that time left it 
to its own chaos. There were periods of bitter distress, 
with universal unemployment in some of the new 
industrial districts, but no idea of a common regulating 
policy entered the heads of men who were under the spell 
of the new economic superstition. If these methods had 
been followed during the last two years there might have 
been another Peterloo; certainly the state of Lancashire 
would have been fatal either to social peace or to its sense 
of self-respect. Such a course was impossible. There 
might have been a temptation, under the influence of 
ideas that were in the ascendant among an important 
school of reformers twenty years ago, to run to the other 
extreme, and to hand over the charge of the threatened 
industry to the bureaucrat. We can imagine what 
would have happened when we recall the temper of the 
woollen industry, so inferior in its organization and its 
equipment during the early phases of War Office Control. 
In practice, the industry has been called on to arrange 
its own affairs and to compose its own troubles, and the 
Cotton Control Board represents in some respects a real 
approach to industrial self-government. It is this that 
gave to the experiment so vital a significance. 

In its composition, the Board recognizes all the 
different interests and the different functions of the 
industry. The producers are represeated by eight spinners 
and manufacturers, and by eight officials of the several 
Textile Unions. The commercial interests are 
represented Ly delegates of the Liverpool Cotton 
Association, the Manchester Cotton Association, and the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. The Board of Trade 
has two representatives, one of these, Professor Chapman, 
the author of the classical history of cotton. The Board 
contains in all twenty-one members. 

A shortage of supplies raises two problems, the 
problem of price and the problem of distribution. In 
the case of wool the Government bought the raw 
material, and sold what was left over for the civilian 
trade to the industry; this allowance being distributed 
by rationing committees. In the case of cotton, there 
has been no public purchase, but the price is regulated 
by a Committee of the Liverpool Cotton Association, 
which meets each day, and fixes a price based on the price 
in the American markets. Nobody is allowed to sell 


cotton at more than 5 per cent. above the priced fixed. 
Students of ‘‘ Guild’’ theories will note with - interest 
that the Control Board is able to employ a Committee 
representing the group of brokers to regulate prices in 
defence of the interests of the groups that use the raw 
material In this way the industry has found itself 














effectively protected from the danger that the oppor- 
tunity might be seized by the dealer to exploit his 
customers. 


The second problem is the problem of securing that 


the hardships of the war shall be distributed equitably. . 


Supplies are short, and some method of adjustment and 
regulation is necessary to ease and to equalize the burden. 
The Board having taken a census of existing stocks found 
that there was a deficiency of American cotton, but not 
of Egyptian cotton. They decided accordingly to restrict 
the consumption of American cotton by allowing the 
spinners who used American cotton to run only a certain 
percentage of their spindles. Spinners using Egyptian 
cotton were allowed to run all their spindles, but they 
are charged a levy on all the spindles in use beyond the 
percentage found for the American trade. By this method 
the industry put a tax of its own on the excess profits of 
those mills that were able to continue as usual. 

The money accumulated in this way has been turned 
into a fund for the workpeople thrown out of employ- 
ment by the restrictions imposed on the American trade. 
Roughly speaking, employment was reduced by 30 per 
cent. The victims have not been thrown on their trade 
union funds, or on the Prince of Wales’s Relief Fund, or 
any form of degrading charity. A century ago the 
weavers of Bolton paraded the streets with the 
effigy of an old worn-out soldier calling for soup. During 
this war the unemployed workman or workwoman, having 
been given a certificate by the employer to say that he 
or she is out of work owing to the operation of the scheme, 
has received from the Trade Union Secretary payment as 
a matter of course and as a matter of right. The original 
scale was 25s. for a man, 15s. for a woman, 12s, for a 
child, and 6s. for a half-timer. The actual method by 
which this unemployment should be arranged was left 
to the decision of local Joint Committees. In a few cases 
the surplus workers were discharged outright, and lived 
on unemployment pay until they found other work. In 
the great majority of cases the workpeople were ‘‘ played 


off’’ in turn; roughly, a third of the workers in each 


mill being unemployed each week. 

This scheme was amended in June, and for some 
time it looked as if the discontent that was caused by the 
change thus made might bring the whole experiment to an 
end. The shipping prospect compelled the Board to new 
economies, and they decided not only to make restrictions 
that would further reduce employment, but to abolish 
this rota system. The workpeople protested, and they 
were able to make out a very good case for retaining the 
system. Ultimately, the Board made some concessions. 
They increased the unemployment pay by 20 per cent., 
relaxed some of the new restrictions, and, in some 
respects most important of all, they agreed that a man 
or woman should be allowed to refuse work outside his 
or her district, thus removing the threat of industrial 
conscription, The General Council of the United Textile 
Workers’ Association have agreed by a very narrow 
majority (116 to 114) to accept the new scheme with these 
modifications. 

The general policy of the Board raises a number of 
controversial questions. The workpeople ask with some 
reason whether the hardships of the time are in fact fairly 
distributed seeing that profits are very good, while earn- 
ings are still very poor. It is estimated that rates of 
wages have risen by 60 per cent., and the cost of living 
by 118 per cent., and the industry is now on short time. 
The abolition of the rota system seems a harsh measure, 
for there is a great difference between living on 30s. a 
week as a regular thing and being reduced to 30s. every 
third week. It is easy again to appreciate their con- 
tention that there should be complete publicity in regard 
to the levies and the funds of the Board. But these are 
details of policy on which reform is possible. At the 
moment it is more to our purpose to point out that 
our main purpose, the Board represents the recognition 
of certain principles of great value; the principle that 
an industry has a common duty and a common discipline, 
that the maintenance of the reserves of labor is an 
obligation on the industry as a whole, that the unemploy- 
ment funds of an industry should be administered by 
the trade unions, and that on al] the questions concerning 
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the conduct of an industry the trade unions have a right 
to a voice. We have merely to set out that statement 
to see how far we have travelled from the ideas of 1913. 
Trade unions in other industries should drive this lesson 
home, and they should refuse to accept any Industrial 
Council which concedes less power to the workmen’s 
organizations than the power conceded to the Textile 
Union in this instance. For the experience has 
strengthened immensely the arguments of those who look 
to industrial self-government as the means of escape 
alike from the servitude and the chaos of the industrial 
system. 


A Hondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


One searches perpetually to find a formula which 
expresses not the military situation merely, but 
the mixed military and political situation out of 
which a way must be found if the nations are 
to live. Perhaps it is near enough to say that 
so far as the war (not this campaign) can be lost, 
the Germans have lost it, and so far as the war can be 
won, we have won it. Given a proper equation of the 
economic and military values, and a power in statesman- 
ship, Ententist and Centralist, to realize them, the sum 
works out with tolerable clearness. Militarily, Germany 
can hardly think she can win, because she must have 
satisfied herself as to the fighting quality of the American 
troops, as to their numbers, and as to their ability to 
appear on the battlefield in ultimately decisive force. 
She must also recognize that she can “ knock-out ’’ no 
greater member of the European Alliance, and that so 
long as it, and the American attachment, hold, her 
future lies in its hands. These surely are the greater 
determinants. The losses are subject to variation. On 
the field neither side attains an absolute decision. It 
simply stops the other side from getting one. Next year 
if the war goes on, the mechanical power of the Allies 
to obtain it increases ; that of Germany decreases. But 
that assumes that there are only military factors in the 
gigantic complex. And that. is absurd. The war is a 
weapon with a double edge; its thrust at the enemy 
always carries with it at least a minor thrust at our own 
heart. The one effect should never be detached mentally 
from the other. And the second resultant is already 
beginning to develop on lines of its own, by no means 
dependent on the soldiers. It is a question of politics. 
On what terms is the world to live together? On what 
rounds is the commis-voyayeur to go? Armies will not 
decide this question ; all hangs on the words, the moods, 
the souls (if they have souls) of the politicians. They 
hold all the stakes. They govern the whole horrible 
magnificent puppet-show. 


THEREFORE, it is not on the battles that we should 
fix our eye, as if they were the master-events. Here 
Hot-head and Shallow-brain rush in where Forethought 
fears to tread. Enter the ranting Hughes with his 
clique of journalists and Lord Northcliffe as his chef 
Vorchestre. See him trample on our law (witness his 
conduct of his quarrel with the Mertons), the conventions 
of our politics, the decencies of our public life. Watch 
him libelling our public men (what Englishman, for 
example, ever spoke of Germany as “ our dear brother,’’ 
as he falsely alleges?) with his common touch and cheap 
vocabulary. Letters from Australia assure one that he 
has long ceased to speak for her, and that his Premier- 
ship is a usurpation. I believe that important repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions now in this country strongly 
disapprove of the methods, language, and policy of Mr. 
Hughes, and regard his advocacy of Preferences as 
inopportune and damaging to Imperial interests. 
Our own sense shows that his policy is one of 
pure exploitation; that in fact he asks wus to 
compensate Australia for her surrender of German 
trade after the war, and that our poorer folk are to pay 
his richer one for an act that he paints as a loving 
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surrender. What matter these trifles of accountancy / 
Coarse ware easily finds its market, and his bag is well 
stocked. Lord Northcliffe has found a brother-soul, and 
an intelligence that fits like a glove to his own. 


TuEsE are the little gods of a distracted Israel. The 
irony of it is that Israel, which is a thousand times finer 
than either of them, should by her one fault of a low 
standard of culture, be their prey. For my part, I blame 
this debasement of our public life on our natural leaders. 
The stage is far too magnificent to abandon to this 
mouthing. Marshal the best political thought in 
England, and weld it into a force of action, firmly dis- 
entangling the greater from the meaner motives of the 
war, and the country could in a few months become, with 
America, the organ of a policy at once sensible and high- 
minded. All that is needed is to raise a standard, 
and call for followers. The moment Labor and 
Liberalism* shake hands and determine that between 
them they will run the country, the Hughes-Northcliffe 
Beaverbrook Cabal, and Mr. George’s obvious servitude 
to them, is at an end. 





Bur Mr. Asquith does not speak; Mr. Henderson 
does not speak ; and an atmosphere of vagueness and half 
heartedness wraps the host that they ought to be drilling 
for the fight. A good many people are awake. The 
evils of our State are clearly canvassed by men who 
together could change it. But they are not together, 
or else they are busily roofing-in their own particular 
tabernacle. But this is not the day for particularism. 
The country’s need recognizes a large and accommodating 
view of policy, and a mocd of generous concession to 
personalities and personal preferences. If there is no 
such critical movement, then, indeed, the field may as 
well be abandoned to Hughes et compagnie. There is no 
reticence about them. They are ready to bury the 
Empire beneath their littleness of soul, as their follies 
have impoverished its blood. But at least they are 
active. They know, or think they know, what they want. 
But the case for economic Liberalism is a simpler and 
more intelligible argument than Mr. Hughes’s rhetoric. 
Why then should it go by default? 


Tue tactics of this advertisement of Mr. Hughes 
are obvious. He is useful as a means of forcing Mr. 
George’s hand, and driving him and the Liberal 
Imperialist Rump into Australian Protectionism. There 
are difficulties in this policy. The Tories will not take 
to its Socialism; nor the Liberals to its exclusive 
Imperialism. The Northcliffe Press clearly thinks that 
Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Hughes alone, can stampede both 
sections into the common pen. It will accept the 
restrictions on capital, the rule of high wages, and State 
benefits, provided it can get the real power concentrated 
in the hands of the great financia! and industrial bodies, 
who (again leaning on the State) will practically be the 
world-providers, the entrepreneurs, of the future. There 
is Mr. Belloc’s Slave State, if you please, whose advent, 
nearly everybody but Mr. Belloc himself can see. It is 
also an Armed State, the State at perpetual war, an 
uneasy dreamer passing from one nightmare to another 
The challenge which such a conception offers to Labo 
is direct. There, again, a section—a small one—may go 
over to the enemy. But the organized assistance of the 
mass may be assumed with certainty. Unless Mr. Hen- 
derson fights, he is lost, for Australianism cannot be 
transplanted whole. The tariffs will come, but not the 
compensations, to Labor, or not enough of them. The 
whole policy puts Europe in pawn to America and the 
Dominions, Germany and Britain cancelling each other 
out. A pretty world, with shallow-pated adventure at 
the top and a mass of discontent and insurgent poverty 
below. 


So the war has had the blessed result of banishing 
snobbery. Thus speaks Lord Burnham, and he ought 
to know. But for his assurance, I should have thought 
there was a little of it left. But in future I shall open 
my ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”’ in a spirit of absolute confidence 




























































































that snobbery has ceased to be. I shall note its simple, 
manly approach to Royalty, and its rather stand-off airs 
to the peerage. I shall look for the appearance of 
Honors List No. C. [1.9999 (1919) for something scathing 
about Lord Beaverbrook’s Marquisate. At first I shall 
rather miss its Court news, and those chatty things about 
the movements of the great. But there will be some- 
thing splendid in its Republican air, a little stiff at first, 
but fresh as Borrow’s wind on the heath. In fact, it 
will be my favorite paper. 
A WAYFARER. 


Wife and Hetters. 


EMILY 





ss 4 
BRONTE. 


Ir is exactly one hundred years to a month—lI write in 
August—since Emily Bronté was born ; she was born in 
August, 1818, and died December 19th, 1848, at the age 
of thirty. The Stoic in woman has been seen once only, 
and that in the only woman in whom there is seen the 
paradox of passion without sensuousness. She required 
no passionate experience to endow her with more than 
a memory of passion. Passion was alive in her as flame 
is alive in the earth. Her poems are all outcries, as her 
great novel, ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,’’ is one long outcry. 
Rossetti, in 1854, wrote: ‘‘ I’ve been greatly interested in 
‘Wuthering Heights,’ the first novel I’ve read for an 
age, and the best (as regards power and style only) for 
two ages, except ‘Sidonia.’ But it is a fiend of a book. 
The action is laid in hell—only it seems places and 
people have English names there.’’ He is not altogether 
right in what he says, and yet there is hell in the heart 
of Heathcliff, that magnificent and malevolent gipsy, 
who, to my mind, can only be compared with Borrow’s 
creations in ‘‘ Lavengro’’ and ‘‘ The Romany Rye ’’— 
such as the immortal Jasper Petulengro and Ursula, 
and with the lesser creations of Meredith’s in “The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond.” 

When Charlotte says of Emily that what ‘‘ her mind 
had gathered of the real concerning the people around 
her was too exclusively confined to their tragic and 
terrible traits, out of which she created Earnshaw and 
Catherine, and that having formed these beings, she did 
not know what she had done,’’ there is no doubt that 
on the whole she is right. For these spirits are relent- 
less and implacable, fallen and lost spirits, and it is only 
in this amazing novel that I find maledictions and curses 
and cries of anguish and writhings of agony and raptures 
of delight and passionate supplications, such as only 
abnormal creatures could contrive to express, and within 
the bounded space of the moors, made sad by sombre 
sunrises and glad by radiant sunsets. It is sad, colored, 
and desolate, but when gleams of sunlight or of starlight 
pierce the clouds that hang generally above it, a rare 
and sunny beauty comes into the bare outlines, quicken- 
ing them with living splendor. 

In the passionately tragic genius of Emily I find a 
primitive nature-worship; so strangely primitive that 
that wonderful scene of mad recrimination between the 
dying Catherine and the repentant Heathcliff, when she 
eries, ‘‘ I forgive you! Forgive me!’’ and he answers: 
‘‘ Kiss me again; and don’t let me see your eyes. 1 
forgive what you have done to me. I love my murderer 
—but yours? How can I?”’ is almost comparable with 
a passage in ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ where Banquo speaks of “‘ the 
temple-haunting martlet ’’ and its loved masonry, which 
preludes Lady Macbeth’s entrance from under the 
buttresses as the delicate air bears witness to the incar- 
nate murder that swarms, snake-like, hidden under 
grass. Something of Emily’s saturnine humor comes 
into the mouth of the Calvinistic farm-servant, whose 
jests are as grim and as deadly and as plague-like as the 
snowstorms that make winter unendurable. 

Yes, this creature had, in herself and in her 
imagination, something solitary and sorrowful—that of 
a woman who lived, literally, alone—and whose genius 
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had no scorn. She, who believed in the indestructible 
God within herself, was silenced for ever; herself and 
her genius which had moved as a wind and moved as the 
sea in tumult, and moved as the thunderclouds in fury 
upon’ the tragical and perilous waters of passion that 
surround ‘‘the topless towers’’ of ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights.”’ 

* In one who, like Emily Bronté, was always dying 
of too much life, one can imagine the sensitive reticences, 
the glowing eyes, and the strain of the vehemences of 
that inner fire that fed on itself, which gave her her 
taciturnity. ‘‘It is useless to ask her; you get no 
answers. The awful point was that, while full of ruth 
for others, on herself she had no pity; the spirit was 
inexorable to the flesh; from the trembling hand, the 
unnerved limbs, the fading eyes, the same service was 
exacted as they had rendered in health.’’ 

‘‘ The spirit inexorable to the flesh ’’—there is the 
whole secret of what in her life was her genius. Alone 
with herself—with her soul ad her body—she allows her- 
self no respite: for she was always of an unresting nature. 
So in the words of Pater—who told me of his enormous 
admiration for her prose—‘ we are all condamnés @ mort 
avec des sursis indéfinis ’’ ; we have our interval, and then 
our place knows us no more.’’ How she spent these 
‘intervals’? must be for ever unknown. Not in high 
passions, I imagine, nor in wisdom, nor in care for 
material things; but in moods of passion, in intellectual 
excitement, in an inexhaustible curiosity, in an ironical 
contemplation ‘‘ of the counted pulses of a variegated, 
dramatic life.’’ But never, I am certain, was she ever 
capable—as she watches the weaving and unweaving of 
herself—of the base corruption of what his existence was 
to Beardsley. ‘‘ That he should be so honest with his 
fear,’’ I have written of him, ‘‘ that he should sit down 
before its face and study it feature by feature: that he 
should never turn aside his eyes for more than one 
instant, make no attempt to escape, but sit at home with 
it, travel with it, see it in his mirror, taste it in the 
sacrament: that is the marvellous thing, and the sign 
of his fundamental sincerity in life and art.” 

Emily Bronté’s passionate and daring genius attains 
this utmost limit of Tragedy, and with this a sense—an 
extreme sense— of the mystery of terror which lurks in 
all the highest poetry as certainly in her lyrical prose ; 
a quality which distinguishes such prose and verse from 
all that is but a little lower than the highest. Her 
genius is sombre in the sense that Webster is, but much 
less dramatic. Neither his tragedies nor her novel are 
well-constructed ; and in her case something is certainly 
lacking ; for her narrative is dominated by sheer chance, 
and guided by mere accident. And I think that she, 
with her sleepless imagination, might have said as the 
child Giovanni in Webster’s Tragedy says: “‘ I have not 
slept these six nights. When do the dead walk?’’ and 
is answered: ‘‘ When God shall please.” When in 
disguise she sings of the useless rebellions of the earth, 
rarely has a more poignant cry been wrenched out of “‘ a 
soul on the rack ’’—that is to say, since Santa Teresa 
sang :—- 

‘* A soul in God, hidden from sin, 

What more desires for thee remain, 

Save but to love, and love again 

And, all on flame, with love within, 

Love on, and turn to love again ?”’ 
than this stanza: 


‘“O! dreadful is the shock—intense the agony— 
When the ear begins to hear, and the eye begins to see ; 
When the pulse begins to throb, the brain to think again, 
The soul to feel the flesh and the flesh to feel the chain.”’ 
At times there is a tragic sublimity in her imagina- 
tion, which gathers together, as it were, the winds from 
the world’s four quarters, that howled in winter nights 
across the moor around the house she lived in. Indeed, 
the very storm of her genius hovers in the air between 
things sublime and things hideous. ‘‘ There never was 
such a thunderstorm of a play,’’ said Swinburne on 
Cyril Tourneur’s ‘‘ Revenger’s Tragedy.’’ I am inclined 
to add: ‘‘ There never was such a thunderstorm of a novel 
as ‘Wuthering Heights.’”’ And it is blood-stained 
with the blood of the roses of sunsets; the heavy 
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atmosphere is sultry as the hush and heat and awe of 
midnoon ; sad visions appear with tragic countenances, 
fugitives try in vain to escape from the insane brooding 
of their consciences. And there are serviceable shadows ; 
implacable self-devotions and implacable cruelties ; 
vengeances unassuaged; and a kind of unscrupulous 
ferocity is seen not only in Heathcliff but in one of his 
victims. And there are startling scenes and sentences 
that, once impressed on the memory, are unforgettable ; 
as scarlet flowers of evil and as poisonous weeds they 
take root in one, 
ArTHuR Symons. 





INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENTS IN RUSSIA. 


Amip the chaos of contending factions and the conflicting 
currents of force and opinion created by the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace, attention has been diverted from the internal 
affairs of Russia, and those in other countries have 
hardly had the opportunity, or taken the trouble, to 
watch what is going on inside the factories and in con- 
nection with the readjustment of the internal economic 
system. M. Vandervelde’s recent book—‘‘ Three Aspects 
of the Russian Revolution ’’—devoted an extraordinarily 
interesting chapter to the administration of the factories 
after the first Revolution ; but the most tantalizing thing 
about M. Vandervelde’s impression was that it stopped 
short just at the point when the reader most wanted to 
know what was coming next. The veil has not been 
lifted even now to any great extent ; although occasional 
communications in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian’’ and 
the ‘‘ Daily News ’’ and other papers have shown us that 
under the Bolshevik régime the struggle to establish 
control of industry by the workers is continuing with 
undiminished force. At last the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal ’’ a fortnight ago made public the full text of a 
decree issued by the People’s Commissaries, 7.¢., the 
Bolshevik Government, establishing control of industry 
by the workpeople. The purpose of this article is to 
examine the guiding principles of this decree. 

Those who studied M. Vandervelde’s book will 
remember that one of the points upon which he most 
dwelt was, on the one hand, the distinction between the 
organized Trade Union movement outside the factories, 
and the factory and workshop committees elected directly 
by the workers in the factories ; and on the other hand, 
the tendency of the factory committees to be diverted 
from purely industrial and economic functions to 
functions of a political nature. M. Vandervelde pointed 
out that it was the tendency for factories in which the 
Bolshevik element predominated to elect Bolshevik 
delegates to their factory committees, and for Menshevik 
factories to elect Mensheviks, and so on. This, as he 
pointed out, and as English observers have also pointed 
out, was liable to be fatal to good administration in the 
factory, by introducing an element of party politics into 
what is essentially an industrial matter. 

The decree of the People’s Commissaries shows very 
clearly that they have realized, and are facing, this 
difficulty. One of the earliest provisions of the decree 
lays down in the clearest possible terms that all workshop 
organizations chosen by the workpeople for the control 
of industry must include representatives of the technical 
staff and of the salaried employees. The decree begins 
by laying down the conditions under which workshop 
committees and factory committees are to be established. 
These are to be directly elected in each workshop, so as 
to represent the different sections of workers employed, 
and their functions are very broadly defined as including 
control over “ production, the purchase and sale of 
products and raw materials and their preservation, and 
also over the financial management of the undertaking.’’ 

Thus, in each particular factory—and it must be 
remembered that in Russia what factories there are, are 
often very large and possessed of the most modern equip- 
ment—a complete system of control by the workers is 
established ; but the Bolsheviks have clearly recognized 
that it is not enough to provide for the control of the 
individual factory. They have also set about co- 


ordinating the various factory controls under District 












and All-Russian systems of control. Thus, Clauses 3-5 
of the decree deal with what is called the administrative 
organization. There is a ‘‘ District Council of Work- 
men’s Control,’? which works as a part of the local 
Soviet. This includes, not only representatives from the 
various workshop and factory committees, but also direct 
representatives of the trade unions, and a smaller number 
from Co-operative Societies. The functions of these 
‘“ District Councils of Workmen’s Control’? are mainly 
co-ordinative. Their function is to supervise the work 
of the factory committees, to see that, the general pro- 
visions laid down in the decree, such as due representa - 
tion of the technical staff and the management on 
committees of control, are observed, and through their 
officials to ‘‘ supervise production, to fix the minimum 
amount of production of the establishment, and to take 
the necessary measures of- ascertaining the prime cost of 
manufactured products.’’ Above the ‘‘ District Council 
of Workmen’s Control ’’ there is to be an all-Russian 
Council, founded when a Congress of District Councils 
has been held. Meanwhile, a provisional all-Russian 
Council, representing the Central Executive Committee 
of the Soviets, the all-Russian Peasants’ Council, 
the all-Russian Trade Union Council, the Co- 
operative Movement, the all-Russian “Bureau of 
Factory Committees, the all-Russian Union of Engineers 
and Technical Employees, and the large trade unions, 
with certain other bodies of less importance, is to exercise 
the functions which will afterwards be transferred to the 
more formally constituted body. This Council is to 
formulate general plans and instructions regarding 
control by the workpeople, to issue compulsory regula- 
tions, to co-ordinate the mutual relations of District 
Councils, and operate as a Court of Final Appeal. 

One point which is especially interesting in the decree 
relates to the ‘‘ position of proprietors.’”’ Although full 
workmen’s control is established by the decree, the Soviet 
Government still apparently recognize a class of factory 
proprietors as continuing in existence. It is not at all 
clear what exactly the position of these proprietors may 
be in theory, but their position in practice is clear enough. 
They are under the control of the District Councils, to 
which they are compelled to produce all their books, and 
to furnish any information that may be required. One 
particularly vivid phrase in the decree is as follows :— 
‘‘ Commercial secrecy is annuiled.’’ Tn relation to the 
workshop or factory committees the proprietor has still 
a shadowy independence. He can appeal against the 
works committee, and equally the works committee can 
appeal against him, to the District Council, and possibly 
in the last resort to the all-Russian Council; but the 
decision of these Councils of Workmen’s Control is final, 
and it would seem that the proprietor’s power of actual 
control over his factory has practically disappeared. 
This, of course, does not mean that the manager or the 
technical expert has necessarily lost his power. Indeed, 
if we can trust M. Vandervelde’s observations, in a great 
number of cases the technical expert and the manager 
have resumed very rapidly their old functions under the 
control, and in harmonious co-operation with, the factory 
committees. Moreover, it is provided in the present 
decree that the District and All-Russian Councils of 
Workmen’s Control are to form special committees of 
technical and financial experts, who are to have consider- 
able advisory power in relation to factory administration. 

It is, of course, impossible at the present stage to 
know how this administrative system is working, or to 
form any estimate as to its success or failure. It is none 
the less extraordinarily interesting, in that the methods 
adopted by the Bolsheviks in establishing factory control 
are very closely akin to the methods which have been 
advocated by the advanced elements of the Labor Move- 
ment in this country. In their political policy the 
Bolsheviks resemble our own Marxian Industrial 
Unionists, and this resemblance can be traced also in their 
decree establishing workers’ control. But the Marxian 
doctrine at least undergoes very considerable modification 
in its application in actual practice.’ The provision for 
the special representation of technical experts and 
managerial staffs establishes a principle which is often 
derided by extremists in the Labor Movement in this 
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country. It is, we know from other sources, a provision | had gone back sufficiently to normal position. He had 


which has been found absolutely necessary in Russia as 
a result of actual experience of factory committees. 
Russia has found that the production of her factories 
cannot be maintained without the recognition and co- 
operation of the technical staffs. Secondly, the system 
of control established is by no means a simple system 
under which industry is directly controlled by the persons 
engaged in it, or even all industries by a general organiza- 
tion consisting of a number of Industrial Unions. Trade 
unions form one element in the superior control, and the 
workshop committees, directly elected in the factories, 
form a second element; but beside these two purely 
industrial elements there are a number of others—the 
direct representatives of the Soviets and of the Co- 
operative Movement and the Peasant representatives 
among others. No doubt, all these representatives 
conform to Marxian standards, inasmuch as they-are 
representatives of the proletariat—of ‘‘ workers by hand 
or brain’’; but they are not all proletarian representa- 
tives chosen on an industrial basis, nor can they be held 
to represent the producer in any sense as against the 
consumer. The Soviet is not in effect a producers’ 
organization, and probably the attitude of the Soviet 
representatives, as of the Peasant and Co-operative 
representatives, on the ‘‘ Council of Workmen’s Control ”’ 
will be essentially different from that of the direct trade 
union and workshop committee representatives. In fact, 
there are certain respects in which the system of control 
which has been developed by the Soviet Government is 
much more closely akin to the theory advocated by 
National Guildsmen in this country than to Marxian 
{Industrial Unionism in the form in which it is usually 
put forward. This, of course, is only true if all allow- 
ance is made for the transitional form which the Russian 
Government has up to the present necessarily assumed. 
The Soviet, as it now stands, cannot be regarded as the 
final form, or as a settled form, even of the proletarian 
State, but, on its industrial side at any rate, it does 
approach closely to being a temporary substitute for a 
Socialist State. This comes out very clearly in the 
present decree establishing control of industry by the 
workers, because we find that the Bolsheviks have adopted 
the expedient of dividing control between the direct 
industrial representatives of the workers on the one hand, 
and their ‘‘ political’’ representatives on the other. 
This introduces exactly the principle of divided control 
which National Guildsmen have always advocated. It has 
not indeed assumed in Russia the form which they have 
forecast for it in this country, but the resemblance is 
striking to the organization as close as could be expected 
in view of the difference in the industrial character of 
Russia and Great Britain. 





Short Studies 





“ CAFARD.”’ 


Tue soldier, Jean Liotard, lay, face to the earth by the 
bank of the River Dréme. He lay where the grass and 
trees ended, and between him and the shrunken greenish 
current was much sandy foreshore; for summer was at 
its height, and the snows had long finished melting and 
passing down. The burning sun had sucked up all 
moisture, the earth was parched; but to-day a cool 
breeze blew. Willow and aspen leaves were fluttering 
and hissing as if millions of tiny kisses were being given 
up there; and a few swathes of white cloud were—it 
seomed—drawn, not driven, along the blue. The soldier 
Jean Liotard had fixed his eyes on the ground, where 
was nothing to see but the dried grasses. He had 
‘ cafard,’’ for he was due to leave the hospital to-morrow 
and go up before the military authorities for “ prolonga- 
tion.’”” There he would answer perfunctory questions, 
and be told at once: “ Au depét’’; or have to lie naked 
before them that some “ major’’ might prod his ribs, 
to find out whether his heart, displaced by shell-shock, 





received one “ prolongation,’’ and so, wherever his 
heart might be now, he felt sure he would not get 
another. “ Aw depét’’ was the fate before him, fixed 
as that river flowing down to its death in the sea. He 
had “ cafard’’—-the little black beetle in the brain, 
that gnaws and eats and destroys all hope and heaven 
in a man. It had been working at him all last week, 
and now was at its monstrous depth of evil and despair. 
To begin again the cursed barrack-round, the driven 
life, until in a month perhaps, packed like bleating 
sheep, in the troop-train, he made that journey once 
more to the fighting-line—“ A la hachette—a la 
hachette!’’ 

He had stripped off his red flannel jacket, and lay 
with shirt opened to the waist, to get the breeze against 
his heart. In his brown, good-looking face the hazel 
eyes, which in these three God-deserted years had 
acquired a sort of startled gloom, stared out like a dog’s, 
rather prominent, seeing only the thoughts within him— 
thoughts and images swirling round and round in a dark 
whirlpool, drawing his whole being deeper and deeper. 
He was unconscious of the summer hum and rustle, the 
cooing of the dove up in that willow tree, the winged 
enamelled fairies floating past, the chirr of the cicadas, 
that little brown lizard among the pebbles, almost 
within reach, seeming to listen to the beating of 
summer’s heart, so motionless it lay; unconscious, as 
though in verity he were again deep in some stifling 
trench, with German shells whining over him, and the 
smell of muck and death making feetid the air. He was 
in the mood to curse God and die; for he was 
devout—a Catholic, and still went to Mass. And God, 
it seemed, had betrayed the earth, and Jean Liotard. 
All the enormities he had seen in his two years at the 
Front—the mouthless, mangled faces, the human ribs 
whence rats would steal; the frenzied, tortured horses, 
with leg or quarter rent away, still living; the rotted 
farms, the dazed and hopeless peasants ; his innumerable 
suffering comrades; the desert of no-man’s land; and 
all the thunder and moaning of war, and the reek and 
the freezing of war; and the driving—the callous, per- 
petual driving—by some great Force that shovelled 
warm human hearts and bodies, warm human hopes and 
loves by the million into the furnace; and over all, dark 
sky without a break, without a gleam of blue, or lift, 
anywhere—all this enclosed him, lying in the golden 
heat, so that not a glimmer of life or hope could get at 
him. Back into it all again! Back into it, he who had 
been through forty times the hell that the ‘ majors ”’ 
ever endured, five hundred times the hell ever glimpsed 
at by those who stayed at home with their salaries, and 
eloquence! “ Les journaur—les journauz!’’ Ah! he 
was sick of them! Let them allow the soldiers, 
whose lives were spent like water—poor devils who bled, 
and froze, and starved, and sweated—let them suffer those 
to make the peace! And the black-blood mounted in his 
brain. If onecouldseeall the sacré politicians and journal- 
ists hanging in rows in every country; the mouth- 
fighters, the pen-fighters, the fighters with other men’s 
blood! Those comfortable citizens would never rest till 
there was-not a young man with whole limbs left in 
France! Had he not killed Boches enough, that they 
might leave him and his tired heart in peace? He 
thought of his first charge; of how queer and soft that 
Boche body felt when his bayonet went through; and 
another, and another. Ah! He had joliment done his 
duty that day! And something wrenched at his ribs. 
Only Boches—but their wives and children, their 
mothers, faces questioning, faces pleading for them— 
pleading with whom? Not with him! Who was 
he that had taken those lives, and others since, but a 
poor devil without a life himself, without the right to 
breathe or move except to the orders of a Fate that 
had no mind, that had no heart, that had nothing but 
a blind will to go on. If only he survived—it was not 
possible—but if only he survived, and with his millions 
of comrades could come back and hold the reckoning? 
Some scare-the-crows then would waggle in the wind! 
The butterflies would perch on a few mouths empty at 
last ; the flies enjoy a few silent tongues! Then slowly 
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his maddened unreasoning rancour vanished into a mere 
awful pity for himself. Was a fellow never again to 
look at the sky, and the good soil, the fruit, the corn, 
without this dreadful black cloud above him; never 
again make love among the trees, or saunter down a 
lighted boulevard, or sit before a café? Never again 
attend Mass without this black dog of disgust and dread 
sitting. on his shoulders, riding him to death? Angels 
of pity! Was there never to be an end?- One was going 
mad under it—-yes, mad! And the face of his mother 
came before him, as he had seen her last, just three 
years ago, when he left his home in the now invaded 
country, to join his regiment—his mother who, with 
all his family, was in the power of the Boche. He had 
gone gaily, and she had stood like stone, her hand heid 
over her eyes, in the sunlight, watching him while the 
train ran out. Usually the thought of the cursed Boches 
holding in their heavy hands aJl that was dear to him, 
was enough to sweep his soul to a clear, and definite hate, 
which made all this nightmare of war seem natural and 
even, right; still made him, sometimes, eager to fight ; 
hut now it was not enough—he had “ cafard.”’ 

He turned on his back. The sky above the 
mountains might have been black for all the joy its blue 
gave him. The butterflies, those drifting flakes of joy, 
passed unseen. He was thinking: No rest, no end, 
except by walking over bodies—dead, mangled bodies of 
poor devils like himself, poor hunted devils, who wanted 
nothing but never to lift a hand in combat again so 
long as they lived, who wanted—as he wanted—nothing 
but laughter and love and rest! Qwelle vie! A carnival 
of leaping demonry!—A dream—unutterably bad! 
‘And when I go back to it all ’’—he thought—“T shall 
go all shaven and smart, and wave my hand once 
more as if I were going to a wedding, as we all do. Vive 
la France! Ah! Can’t a poor devil have a dreamless 
sleep!’’ He closed his eyes, but the sun struck hot on 
them through the lids, and he turned over on his face 
again, and looked longingly at the river ; they said it was 
deep in mid-stream, it still ran fast there! But what 
was that down by the water? Had he really gone mad? 
And he uttered a queer laugh. There was his black 
dog—-the black dog off his shoulders, the black dog that 
rode him—yes, that had become his very self, just going 
to wade in. And he called out: 

‘*Hé! Le copain!’’ It could not be his own pet 
nightmare dog, for it stopped drinking, tucked its tail 
in, and cowered at: the sound of his voice. Then it came 
from the water and sat down on its base among the 
stones, and looked at him. A real dog! But what a 
guy! What a thin wretch of a little black dog! It sat 
and stared—a mongrel that might once have been pretty. 
It stared at Jean Liotard with the pathetic gaze of a dog 
so thin and hungry that it earnestly desires to go to 
men and get fed once more, but has been so kicked and 
beaten that it dare not. It seemed held in suspense by 
the equal overmastering impulses, fear and hunger. 
And Jean Liotard stared back. The lost, as it were 
despairing, look of the dog began to penetrate his brain. 
He held out his hand and said: “Viens/’’ At the 
sound, the little dog only squirmed away a few paces, 
then sat down again, and resumed its stare. Again 
Jean Liotard uttered that queer laugh.. If the good 
God were to hold out his hand and say to him: “ Viens! ’’ 
he would do exactly as that little beast; he would not 
come, not he! What was he, too, but a starved and 
beaten dog—a driven wretch, kicked to hell! And 
again, as if experimenting with himself, he held out his 
hand and said: “ Viens/’’ and again the beast squirmed 
a little further away, and again sat down and stared. 
Jean Liotard lost patience. His head drooped till his 
forehead touched the ground. He smelt the parched 
herbs, and a faint sensation of comfort stole through 
his nerves. He lay unmoving, trying to fancy himself 
dead and out of it all. The hum of summer, the scent 
of grasses, the caress of the breeze going over! He 
pressed the palms of his outstretched hands on the warm 
soil, as one might on a woman’s breast. If only it were 
really death—how much better than life in this 
butcher’s shop! But death—his death—was waiting for 
him away over there, under the moaning shells, under 








the whining bullets, at the erd of a steel prong—a 
mangled, foetid death. Death—his death—had no sweet 
scent, and no caress—save the kisses of rats and crows. 
Life and Death—-what were they? Nothing but the 
preying of creatures the one on the other—nothing but 
that; and Love, nothing but the blind instinct that 
made these birds and beasts of prey. Bon sang de bon 
sang! The Christ hid his head finely nowadays! That 
cross up there on the mountain top, with the sun 
gleaming on it—they had been right to put it up there 
where no man lived, and not even a dog roamed, to be 
pitied! ‘‘ Fairy tales, fairy tales! ’’ he thought; “ those 
who drive and those who are driven, those who eat and 
those who are eaten—-we are all poor devils together. 
There is no pity, no God!’ And the flies drummed 
their wings above him. 

The sun, boring into his spine through his thin 
shirt, made him’ reach for his jacket. There was the 
little dog still sitting on its base, twenty yards away. 
It cowered and drooped its ears when he moved, and 
he thought: “ Poor beast! Someone has been doing the 
devil’s work on you, not badly!’’ There were some 
biscuits in the pocket of his jacket, and he held one out. 
The dog shivered, and its pink tongue lolled, panting 
with desire and fear. Jean Liotard tossed the biscuit 
gently about half way. The dog cowered back a step 
or two, crept forward three, and again squatted. Then 
very gradually it crept up to the biscuit, bolted it, and 
regained its distance. The soldier took out another. 
This time he threw it five paces only in front of him. 
Again the little beast cowered, slunk forward, seized 
the biscuit, devoured it; but this time it only recoiled 
& pace or two, and seemed, with panting mouth and 
faint wagging of the tail, to beg for more. Jean Liotard 
held a third biscuit as far out in front of him as he could, 
and waited. The creature crept forward and squatted 
just out of reach. There it sat, with saliva dropping 
from its mouth ; seemingly it could not make up its mind 
to that awful venture. The soldier sat motionless; his 
outstretched hand began to tire, but he did not budge— 
he meant to conquer its fear. At last it snatched the 
biscuit. Jean Liotard instantly held out a fourth. 
That too was snatched, but at the fifth he was able to 
touch the dog. It cowered almost into the ground at 
touch of his fingers, and then lay, still trembling violently, 
while the soldier continyed to stroke its head and ears. 
And suddenly his heart gave a twitter ; the creature had 
licked his hand. He took out his last biscuit, broke it 
up, and fed the dog slowly with the bits, talking all the 
time; when the last crumb was gone, he continued to 
murmur, and crumple its ears softly. He had become 
aware of something happening within the dog—some- 
thing in the nature of conversion, as if it were saying: 
‘Master, my new master !—TI worship, I love you! ’’ The 
creature came gradually closer, quite close; then put up 
its sharp black nose and began to lick his face. Its little 
hot rough tongue licked and licked, and with each lick the 
soldier’s heart relaxed, just as if the licks were being 
given there, and something licked away. He put his 
arms round the thin body, and hugged it, and still the 
creature went on feverishly licking at his face, and neck, 
and chest, as if trying to creep inside him. The sun 
poured down, and lizards rustled and whisked among the 
pebbles; the kissing never ceased up there among the 
willows and aspen leaves; and every kind of flying thing 
went past drumming its wings. There was no change 
in the summer afternoon. And yet! God might not 
be there, but Pity had come back; Jean Liotard no 
longer had “cafard.’?’ He put the little dog gently 
off his lap, got up and stretched himself. 

‘* Voyons, mon brave, faut aller voir les copatns. 
T’es a mot.”’ The littlé dog stood up on its hind legs, 
scratching with its forepaws at the soldier’s thigh, as if 
trying to get at his face again; as if begging not to be 
left ; and its tail waved feverishly half in petition, half 
in rapture. The soldier caught the paws, set them down, 
and turned his face for home, making the noises that a 
man makes to his dog; and the little dog followed, close 
as he could get to those moving ankles, lifting his snout, 
and panting with anxiety and love. 

JoHN GaLswoRTHY. 
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Uetters to the Edit. 


“WORLD BONDS.” 

Sir,—Your very fair review of my book, “ The Great 
Plan,’ has been received, and | hope — will allow me to 
answer it through the pages of your publication 

For thirty years I was active in the financial world, having 
built over 2,500 miles of railroad and rebuilt over 500, a record 
in railroad construction equalled by no other living American 
For the last two years I have given the after-war conditions 
great thought from a desire to do all in my power to save the 
world from the inevitable chaos that will prevail when peace 
comes, if there is not ample money created to handle the colossal 
needs of that hour, an hour fraught with tremendous oppor- 
tunities for prosperity if the need is now realized and provided 
for. ‘* The Great Plan” solves the after-war financial problems, 
and the creation of this new wealth that would follow the adop- 
tion of this plan would give ample money to rebuild the world. 

For ten years after this war the world will require an 
amount of money equal to the cost of the war. 

In all nations when business can be resumed, when the 
restrictions of all kinds are removed, the need of money will be 
the greatest ever known. Now money can only be used ,for 
necessary living purposes and to buy War Bonds. Securities, 
it is true, cam change hands in each nation. A gives his money 
to B, and B gives his shares to A. When peace arrives the 
flood of bond-sellers that wish to use their money, locked up 
now in War Bonds, will be like the deluge from a broken dam. 

As England is one of the greatest commercial nations on 
earth, the desire to turn War Bonds into cash will be 1,000 to 
each buyer; the governments cannot maintain the price, they 
will fall 10 points in a day; all the deposits of all banks of 
England would not be equal to the bonds offered the first six 
months. 

Why blind ourselves to this fact, why not see it as it is 
and provide for that day? 

The moment peace arrives, the sale of War Bonds will stop, 
this spring will be dried up, taxes cannot be increased and it 
will be a hopeless condition, unless we awake to this coming 
crisis and provide for it. Uhe party that sees this need and 
provides for that day will be the party that will have the 
confidence of the nation. New avenues of wealth must be 
created, the benefits of this new wealth anticipated and capit- 
alized for use now. 

“The Great Plan’’ does this. The proposed levy on capital 
will only shrink wealth and make matters worse. Suppose you 
could take by this levy all the bank deposits of England and the 
total of the 400 best securities listed on the Stock Exchange, the 
debts would then not be half paid. If you could take by levy 
all the listed securities in every Exchange in the world, it would 
only equal half the cost of the war; the war debts of the world 
are now out of all proportion to its wealth. Only two things can 
be done: Shrink the debts by repudiation, or increase the 
money in circulation. 

Four years ago the deposits of banks in the United Kingdom 
were about 1,800 millions, the natiqn debts about 600 millions, 
in other words debts were one-third of total bank deposits. Now 
the debts are near £7,000,000,000, or four times the total 
deposits. 

This is a startling change. Before the war there was great 
complaint at the taxes each year when bank deposits were 
three times the debt, what will they be after the war with this 
tremendous debt and so little money? If the money in use 
before the war was three times the debt and no more than was 
needed, then the same proportion now would call for three times 
7,000 millions, or 21, millions. ‘“‘ The Great Plan’’ provides 
new money that can be retired in gold, not fiat money, or 
uncovered money, but money covered in each nation by the best 
bonds ever issued in the world, with the world all back of them, 
with a sinking fund ample to pay them all off when due. This 
will enable all nations to redeem this currency in gold each year 
when drawn for redemption. Thus all war debts of the world 
are paid off in gold during 100 years; and while they are being 
paid, new money is in circulation equal to the needs of the 
world, and enables man to take full advantage of the tremendous 
| nm of the hour, and thus recover to a great extent his 

osses. 

‘The Great Plat” also creates at least £3,500,000,000 new 
values per day, for disarmament will return to the industrial 
world 7,000,000 men, and if each man produces ten shillings per 
day of value from his work, the new wealth these 7,000,000 men 
would create is equal in forty years to the total cost of the war. 
If ‘The Great Plan” is not accepted, if these facts are not real- 
ized and steps taken at once, to bring about changed conditions 
between war debts and available money, the greatest want and 
confusion ever known will follow the advent of peace.— 


Yours, &c., A. E. StTiwett. 
August 12th, 1918. ’ ® 


THE CLAIM OF LONG SERVICE. 


Srtr,—Now the corner is turned, and the danger of des- 
truction, at any rate, averted from the nations, would it not 
be possible for the Government, as an act of grace, to return 
men of forty-five who have seen three years or more of service? 
Thus our embarrassments may not deepen into total ruin and 
our families escape from the patronage of profiteers, 
politicians, and parsons.—Yours, &c., JaMEs OGILVIE 


Balaclava, Aldershot. August 12th, 1918. 
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THE HOME-COMING. 
PeTrroGRapD—NovemMBER, 1917. 


I HAVE wandered many years 

Have gone with the wave and the wind 
Yet once again I drifted with these, 

For I hoped to see my childhood home. 
How could I know that bitterness 

Was waiting there 

To steal into my soul? 

When I came back to my old home, 
And on its threshold 

Wished to shout with joy. 

My cry stopped short in my throat, 
Terror opened the door to me. 

It was Terror that kept house there ; 
The old hag welcomed me. 

She led me through the gloomy corridors 
Of that large uncared-for house, 

And stopped without a word 

Before the last forbidding door. 

She whom I sought was here- 

I say it was she, 

Yet how could I have known? 

For she at whose taut breast I had lain 
When I was a tiny babe, 

Had been lusty and fair in times gone by, 
And sang her little songs all day 

In the bright, glad sun. 

And let no jig tune pass 

But to dance to it like a sunbeam gone mad. 
But she who lay here confined to bed 
Was become a sullen, woe-betiden thing. 
Her grey, mute face 

Was in that sunless room ; 

A motionless November cloud 
Anchored in a less grey sky. 

She looked at me, 

It might have been beyond. 

At least she gave no sign. 

And, truth to tell, nor I remembered her. 
| felt by far too sad to weep, 

It was sad to see one’s mother 

Stricken helpless down ; 

The doctors’ council round her bed 
(raped and gaped in a helpless way 
And watched her mad rapt gaze, 

One said this, and one said that, 

Kach said quite the wrong thing. 
There was a clamor behind the walls 

I was afraid to see, 

And chaos reigned in the house, 

No servant but wore a scowl. 

Each eyed me with an evil look, 

Each grudged my homelessness ; 

They envied me my stranger’s clothes, 
These calm radiant garments, 

My dear stepmother’s gift. 


JOHN CouRNOs. 





THE DUG-OUT. 


Why do you lie with your legs ungainly huddled, 
And one arm bent across your sullen cold 

Exhausted face? It hurts my heart to watch you, 
Deep-shadow’d from the candle’s guttering gold ; 
And you wonder why I shake you by the shoulder ; 
Drowsy, you mumble and sigh and turn your head 
You are too young to fall asleep for ever; 

And when you sleep you remind me of the dead. 


Go out into the glimmering peace of daybreak ; 
You should be wild with gladness like the lark 
Above the dim brown rustling corn, above 

The haunted willows looming through the dark. 


SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 
St. Venant. July, 1918. 
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THe “ Nation ”’ Orrice, “‘THurspay Nieuw. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :-— 


‘*A ‘Traveller in War Time.’’ By Winston Churchill. (The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25.) ' 


“Some Recollections.’’ By Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, G.C.B. 
(John Murray. 12s. nei.) 
“The Parrot’s Training.”” By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutia.) 
“The Foundations of Germany.’’ By J. Ellis Barker. (John 
Murray. 12s. net.) ; 
> * * 
I was struck by a phrase I noticed the other day—* the 


particular human case.” It is hardly one of those collocations 
of words which printers, in their sturdy dislike for anything 
they deem eccentric, invariably alter into the standar«d 
literary coinage. Yet I wonder what books would do with- 
out it, or, IT should say, are going to do without it, since it 
reads nowadays like one of those idioms, so disconcert- 
ing, as only to be tolerated ex ore infantium. -Hardly, 
| suppose, in history, have generalities dominated us to 
the extent they do to-day. A generality is a false absolute 
and a false absolute is at one and the same time a monstrous 
‘chimera and a chimerical monster. Without referring to, or 
deriving an origin from the particular and the concrete, 
that is to say, it has no existence whatever in reality on the 
one hand and works painful tangible havoc on the other 
The generality may be nothing more nor less than an un- 
distributed middle, a verbal cart put before the horse ; yet 
it runs as fast as Vergil’s Runor, and how many millions of 
men in all ages have not been bound to its iron wheels? 


- & * * 


You cannot give examples of generalities either in 
books or newspapers or documents of any kind on account 
of the paper shortage. But one may take a fairly general 
example. It would be interesting to collect the number of 
times the cabalistic words “ for the good of ” something and 
so-and-so occur in all the reading matter of an average 
hookstall. For “ the good of this,” and “ the good of that” 
lo we not pass our whole lives in a disinterested devotion 
towards anything on earth but ourselves and our fellows? 
The good of a term, of a figure of speech, is to be interpreted 
as the bad of the human beiags who invent it. ‘“ Mention 
but the word divinity,” wrote Butler, “and our sense of the 
divine is clouded.” Or, to quote Blake, the St. George of 
this too, too modern dragon:—“ Thus man forgot that all 
deities reside in the human breast.”’ The largest crop of 
generalities grows, of course, upon the soil of the mob-mind 
which thinks in phrases. So that, at the outset, we are 
confronted. by the fallacy of looking at classes (the correla- 
tive of phrases), and not persons—at woman, and not women, 
and so on. We fix our minds upon the “criminal class,” 
not upon John Smith, the errand boy, who took the marked 
half-crown out of the shop-till. Cultivate irreverence, dear 
countrymen ; learn respect, and inscribe upon your mental 
phylacteries the tag—‘ dolus latet in generalibus” :— 

Pastor Manders: ‘‘Do you call it cowardice to do 
your plain duty? Have you forgotten that a som ought to 
love and honour his father and mother?’”’ Mrs Alving: 


‘“Do not let us talk in such general terms. Let uy ask: 
Ought Oswald to love and honour Chamberlain Alving? ”’ 


* * * 


Now the odd thing about us English is that although 
we possess racially what is pezhaps the finest of qualities— 
sensibility, yet we are more easily put upon and bubbled 
by anything high-sounding, than those “ mercurial ”’ 
Southerners who, to our fond fancies, are always running 
after some new thing. Men of sensibility, that is to say, 
who have been seduced by the generalities they read, or, in 
other words, have ceased to believe in themselves, are 
net so destitute of faith as to be fobbed off with a tin god. 
The best, and the worst, of it is, that they must have 
spiritual compensation. They come, therefore, to resign 
themselves to the conception of an impersonal force, as in- 
evitable as it is malignant and inhuman—an Até of eternal 
night, which a clairvoyant contemporary writer once 
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described as “ Human-Nature-Being-What-It-Is.” Natur- 
ally, the most awful sacrilege against this Medusa is to cut 
off her head by denying her existence. If men would but 
abolish the bogeys created out of their own helplessness and 
fear, if they would but see that ‘“ the things which we have 
been used to look upon as necessary and eternal evils, are 
merely the accidental and temporary growths of past 
stupidity, and can be escaped from by due effort and the 
exercise of courage, goodwill, and forethought.”” And how 
if they be turned into a good? Mungo Park, in his African 
travels, relates how in Teesee no woman was allowed to eat 
an egg:—‘ This prohibition, whether arising from ancient 
superstition or from the craftiness of some old bushman 
who loved eggs himself, is strictly adhered to, and nothing 
will more affront a woman of Teesee than to offer her an 
egg.” Take away somebody’s right, and he will be mortally 
offended if you offer him it back. In “ Erewhon,’ the 
young man who surreptitiously devoured beefsteaks when 
it was against the law, suffered such grievous pangs of con- 
science that he killed himself. Take away somebody's need 
and (be he an honest man) he will die of shame, if he take 
it back again. Thus duty, separated from nature and 
common sense, and developing out of generalities, becomes 
fatalism. It is the hypnotism of accidental necessity, a 
kind of compulsion of the soul, which works these miractes. 
* * * 


Bur generalities are very different from generalizations. 
The universe is a generalization, because it is, not the sum, 
but the abstract of separateness and particularity. Just as 
the personal is only truly realised in the universal (as every 
individual work of art tells the tale), and the human being 
in the community of which he is a member, so in books and 
in life, separateness and particularity have to be gained, not 
only before we achieve unity, but in order to achieve it. The 
individual has his best chance in a co-operative common- 
wealth; the particular, when it is felt and experience«| 
in terms of the abstract and the eternal. Mr. Francis 
Meynell, in his recent and beautiful anthology of Vaughan 


and Marvell puts upon his title page :—‘‘ The Best of Both 
Worlds—Poems of Spirit and of Sense.” Keats’s famous 


line—‘ She stood in tears amid the alien corn,” contains no 


fewer than four clear particulars, four concrete and definite 
statements, as differentiated from one another as it is pos 
sible for a sentence of eight words to effect. Yet, by soine 
alchemy of language, these four plain observations have 
combined to pass out of sense into spirit, out of the particu- 
lar into the eternal. 

* * * 


For reality is twofold. In this world it means perceiv 
ing people and things literally as what they are, and sym- 
bolically as what they imply. In the invisible world, the 
millennial world, the world of dreams, by whose contact 
with our own we divine that perfect love, order, and beauty 
are not a dream, it consists in recognising that people ani 
things are in an ancestral, a continuous, and spiritual rela- 
tion with infinite truth, that you cannot, as Francis Thomp- 
son puts it, “touch a flower without troubling of a star.” 
These realities, those of the concrete and the abstract, the 
individual and the universal, are so to be judged, the one by 
the touchstone of the other, that if we lose our sense of the 
one, we sacrifice our perception of the other. I think it 
would be true to say that all the greatest mystics teach 
this—-that people and things are both a truth in themselves 
and a portion of truth. It is the mystifiers who drown the 
concrete in the abstract, the idolaters who ignore the 
abstract in the concrete. The apprehension of the particular 
and the separate is one way of exorcising the curse of 
generalities. That.does not mean, however, that particu 
larities are only the obverse of generalities. Morris, in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission on technical] instruc- 
tion, emphasised the dislocation between the artist and the 
designer. Unless, that is to say, the artist and the designer 
are in touch (unless, if you like, the literary man understands 
printing), unless both understand the material and the 
progess from beginning to end, unless final value is estimated, 
not according to the design, but according to the actual thing 
turned out, quality can never be guaranteed. Which is only 
another way of saying that the foes of generalities are the 
universal on the one hand, and the particular on the other. 


H. J. M. 
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Rebiews. 


MR. SQUIRE’S POEMS. 


‘*Poems: First Series.” By J.C. Squire. (Secker. 6s. net.) 


Ir would not have been easy a few years ago to foresee the 
achievement of Mr. Squire as a poet. He laboured under 
the disadvantage of being also a wit. It used to be said 
of Ibsen that a Pegasus had once been shot under him, and 
one was alarmed lest the reverse of this was about to happen 


to Mr. Squire, and lest a writer who began in the gaiety of 
the comic spirit should end soberly astride Pegasus. 
When, in “ Tricks of the Trade,” he announced that he was 


going to write no more parodies, one had a depressed feeling 
that he was about to give to poetry what was meant for 
mankind. Yet, on reading Mr. Squire’s collected poems in 
the present volume, it is difficult not to admit that it was 
to write serious verse even more than parody and political 
epigram that he was born. 

He has arranged the poems in the book in the order of 
their composition, so that we can follow the development of 
his powers and see him, as it were, learning to fly. To read 
him is again and again to be reminded ‘of Donne. Like 
Donne, he is largely self-occupied, examining the horrors 
of his own soul, overburdened at times with thought, an 
intellect at odds with the spirit. Like Donne, he will have 
none of the merely poetic, either in music or in imagery. 
He beats out a music of his own and he beats out an imagery 
of his own. In his early work, this sometimes resulted in 
his poems being unable to rise far from the ground. They 
seemed to be laboring on unaccustomed wings towards the 
ether. What other living poet has ever given a poem such 
a title as “ Antinomies on a Railway Station”? What other 
has examined himself with the same X-rays sort of realism 
as Mr. Squire has done in “ The Mind of Man”? The latter, 
like many of Mr. Squire’s poems, is an expression of 
fastidious disgust with‘life. The early Mr. Squire was a 
master of disgust, and we see the same mood dominant 
even in the “Ode: In a Restaurant,” where the poet sud- 
denly breaks out :— 

‘Soul! This life is very strange, 

And circumstances very foul 

Attend the belly’s stormy howl.”’ 
Ihe ode, howeve v, is not merely, or even primarily, an 
expression of disgust. Here, too, we see Mr. Squire's 
passion for romance and energy. Here, too, we see him as 
a fisherman of strange imagery, as when he describes the 
sounds of the restaurant band as they float in upon him 
from another room and die again: 

‘Like keen-drawn threads of ink dropped into a glass 

Of water, which curl and relax and soften and pass.’’ 

The “Ode in a Restaurant” is perhaps the summit of 
Mr. Squire’s writing as a poet at odds with himself, a poet 
who floats above the obscene and dull realities of everyday, 
‘ like a draggled seagull over dreary flats of mud.” He has 
already escaped into bluer levels in the poem, “On a Friend 
Recently Dead,” written in the same or the following year. 
Here he is no longer a poet floating and bumping against a 
ceiling. He is now ranging the heaven of the true poets. 
Even when he writes of the common and prosaic things he 
now charges them with significance for the emotions. He 
is no longer largely a satirist and philosopher, but a lover 
How well he conjures up the picture of the room in which 
his friend used to sit and talk: 

‘‘ Capricious friend ! 

Here in this room, not long before the end, 

Here in this very room six months ago 

You poised your foot and joked and chuckled so. 

Beyond the window shook the ash-tree bough, 

You saw books, pictures, as I see them now, 

The sofa then was blue, the telephone 

Listened upon the desk and softly shone 

Even as now the fire-irons in the grate, 

And the little brass pendulum swung, a seal of fate 

Stamping the minutes; and the curtains on window 
and door 

Just moved the air; and on the dark boards of the floar 

These same discreetly- -coloured rugs were lying 

And then you never had a thought of dying.” 

How much richer, too, by this time Mr. Squire’s 
imagery has become! His observation is both exact and 
imaginative when he notes how— 












‘the frail ash-tree hisses 
With a soft sharpness like a fall of mounded grain.” 


Elsewhere in the same poem Mr. Squire has given us a 
fine new image of the brevity of man’s life : — 

‘** And I, I see myself as one of a heap of stones, 

Wetted a moment to life as the flying wave goes over.’’ 

It was not, however, till “ The Lily of Malud” appeared 
that readers of poetry in general realised that Mr. Squire 
was a poet of the imagination even more than of the intel- 
lect. It is a flower that has blossomed out of the vast swamps 
of the anthropologists. It is the song and ritual of initiation. 
Mr. Squire’s power in the sphere both of the grotesque and 
of lovely imagery is revealed in the triumphant close of this 
poem :- 


‘““ And the surly thick-lipped men, as they sit about their huts 
Makiig drums out of guts, grunting gruffly now and then, 
Carving sticks of ivory, stretching shields of wrinkled skin, 
Smoothing sinister and thin squatting gods of ebony, 

Chip and grunt and do not see. 

But each mother, silently, 

Longer than her want stays shut in the dimness of her hut, 
For she feels a brooding cloud of memory in the air, 

A lingering thing there that makes her sit bowed 

With hollow shining eyes, as the night-fire dies, 

And stare softly at the ember, and. try to remember 
Something sorrowful and far, ’ something sweet and vaguely 

seen 

Like an early evening star when the sky is pale green: 

A quiet silver tower ‘that climbed in an “hour, 

Or a ghost like a flower, or a flower like a queen: 
Something holy in the past that came and did not last. 
But she knows not what it was.” 


It is easy to see in the last lines we have quoted that 
Mr. Squire has escaped finally from the idealist’s disgust to 
the idealist’s exaltation. He has learned to express the beau- 
tiful mystery of life and he is no longer haunted in his 
nerves by the ugliness of circumstances. Not that he has 
shut himself up in an enchanted world: he still remains a 
poet of this agonising earth In “The Stronghold” he 
summons up a vision of aloof security, only to turn 
aside from it as Christian turned aside from the temptations 
on his way: 

* But, O, if you find that castle, 

Draw back your foot from the gateway, 

Let not its peace invite you 

Let not its offerings tempt you. 

For faded and decayed like a garment, 

Love to a dust will have fallen, 

And song and laughter will have gone with sorrow, 
And hope will have gone with pain; 

And of all the throbbing heart’s high courage 
Nothing will remain.” 


And these later poems are not only nobler in passion 
y 


than the early introspective work, they are also more 
moving. Few of the “In Memoriam” poems of the war 


touch the heart as does that poem, 
ends :— 


“To a Bulldog,” which 


‘And though you run 7 as you always do 
To the uniforms we meet, 

You wil! never find Willy among all the soldiers 
Even in the longest street. 


‘Nor in any Growd: yet, strange and bitter thought, 
Even now were the old words said, 
If L tried the old trick, and said ‘ Where's Willy?” 
You would quiver and lift your head. 
‘And your brown eyes would look to ask if | was serious, 
Aud wait for the word to spring. 
Sleep undisturbed: 1 shan’t say that again, 
You innocent old thing. 


| must sit, not speaking, on the sofa, 
While you lay there asleep on the floor ; 
For he’s suffered a thing that dogs couldn’t dream of, 
And he won’t be coming here any more.” 
Of the new poems in the book, one of the best is 
August Moon.” It is too long to quote in full, but we 
may give the last verses as an example of Mr. Squire's 
treatment of atmosphere :— 


‘A golden half-moon in the sky, and broken gold in 
the water. 


‘In the water, tranquilly severing, joining, gold: 
Three or four httle plates of gold on the river: 
A little motion of gold d between the dark images 
Of two tall osts that stand in the grey water. 
A woman’s > augh and children going home. 


A whispering couple, leaning over the railings, 

And somewhere, a little splash as a dog goes in. 

‘t have always known all this, it has always been, 
There is no change anywhere, nothing will ever change. 
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what is a great thing to me—th*y are harm- 
less to the throat.’’— MATHESON LANG. 
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VIII. 


Herald of the Great Advance !— 
ere’s a free spontaneous toast 

To the millions now in France 
From Columbia's farthest coast ; 

Brothers of our blood and breed, 
All within the lines to-day, 
ome to help us in our need, 
Come te fight for freedom’s day. 


Down by 'Frisco’s Golden Horn, 
From the far Alaskan snows, 
Comes the call at break of morn ; 


Toast we then in Nectar sweet — 
Sure the glass holds no regrets— 

And to make the toast complete 
Smoke “ De Reszke” Cigarettes, 


J. T. W. 
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| heard a story, a crazy and tiresome myth. 
Listen! Behind the twilight a deep, low sound 
Like the constant shutting of very distant doors, 
‘Doors that are letting people over there 
Out to some other place beyond the end of the sky.”’ 
Another of the new poems in the book is “ Rivers,” 
which is at once rich with romance of thought and wistful 
with the homesickness of the spirit. Now that these poems 
have been collected into a single vélume it is possible to 
measure the author’s stature. His book will, in our opinion, 
come as a pleasing revelation to the majority of readers. 
A poet of original music, of an original mind, of an original 
imagination, Mr. Squire has now taken a secure place 
among the younger writers of to-day. “Poems: First 
Series,” is literary treasure so novel and so abundant that 
we can no longer regret, as we once did, that Mr. Squire 
has said farewell to the brilliant lighter-hearted moods of 
‘Steps to Parnassus” and “ Tricks of the Trade.” He has 
viven us something better even than those. 





A CASE FOR THE SNOB DOCTOR. 


“Life and Work of Ozias Humphry, R.A.” 


By GEORGE 
C, WILLIAMSON, Litt.D.- (Lane. £3 3s. net.) 


Ir is a piece of ironical misfortune that the name of Ozias 
Humphry has become almost as familiar to the public as it 
was in the hey-day of his faine through a lawsuit, in which 
he was shown to be a remarkably bad painter. Without the 
lawsuit, Dr. Williamson tells us, this sumptuous volume 
might never have been published. The researches for it 
were begun as long ago as 1904; but it was the lawsuit that 
turned Humphry suddenly from a forgotten to a notorious 
painter. The life was well worth writing, for Humphry 
met most of the notable men of his day, including Dr. John- 
son and William Blake, and left a huge bulk of carefully 
annotated letters behind him among the “ Upcott Papers.” 
[t is to the disputed picture of “ The Ladies,” however, that 
most of us will turn for our first glimpse of Humphry’s 
work. Perhaps it is well that we should do so, not because 
the picture is a fair example of his art (if we may judge 
from a reproduction, it is the worst picture he painted, and, 
indeed, about as bad a picture as anyone could paint), but 
because of the light its history throws on that engaging 
thing—human nature. As a Romney, pronounced by 
experts to be of “his best period,” as a fine Romney, the 
picture was a lovely thing, and worth, to the Californian 
gentleman who bought it, twenty thousand pounds; as a 
Humphry it was not so good not nearly so good 
in fact, not the kind of picture a rich man cares 
to have about the house. . . . Poor Ozias! How his 
vhost must have shivered throughout the case. Even his 
virtues were only virtues while they were mistaken for 
Romney’s virtues. It is a fitting end to Humphry’s career, 
that a picture into which he must have put his deepest 
feelings—his desire to paint in oils like all the mosg impor- 
tant and best-paid “ painters, and his enjoyment of the 
company of titled pevuple—has put such a slur upon his 
reputation. It was always an unlucky picture. Though 
when first exhibited at the Academy, in 1870, it made quite 
a hit; we fancy it owed more to the beauty of the Ladies 
Waldegrave, whom it represented, than to the skill of the 
painter. He was never able to sell it. The fair sitters’ 
mother, the Duchess of Gloucester, objected to it on grounds 
of delicacy (there was the question of a bare foot), and late 
in life we find Humphry hawking it about the peerage, and 
suggesting to the deceased ladies’ relatives, as an incentive 
to purchase, that they would hardly care for it to be sold 
(bare foot and all) by public auction, and perhaps “ to adorn 
a public room.” Even the thought of this horrid possibility 
could not get the picture off Humphry’s hands, so incal- 
culable are the ways of delicacy, and it remained in his 
studio to the end. Its dazzling career as a Romney was 
simply the masquerade of a white elephant in a lion’s skin. 

The bulk of Humphry’s work, however, richly deserves 
to be known. He was an admirable painter of miniatures, 
and the most popular of his day. ,His fame never stood as 
high with his fellow painters as it did with the public, but 
this did not prevent him from making a great deal of 
money. When he began his career his success was pro- 
dligious. He was quite a poor boy; his mother carried on 









a not too prosperous lace industry at Honiton, and when 
she consented to her son’s trying his fortune as an artist, 
it was in the faith that he would confine himself to designing 
pretty patterns for her lace. Ozias was a dutiful boy. He 
sent home several] “very airy genteel’ designs for lace, and 
kept his mother posted in the fashionable widths for flounc- 
ings while he studied at Shipley’s Art School in London. 
He was not extravagant. Already the most characteristic 
traits of his nature reveal themselves in his carefully kept 
accounts (“a shilling to the servant for a Christmas box, 
because it was ‘customary,’” “ fifteen pence for mending 
his breeches,” “twenty shillings for mending his shoes,” 
“ sixpence for Indian ink,” “ sixpence for 4 an oz. of black 


chalk,” sixpence for “ fifty crow quills ”), but though these « 


expenses troubled him, he felt compelled to write home for 
a black trimmed: coat when the Court went into mourning 
for Princess Charlotte. The coat, Dr, Williamson tells us, 
is described in great detail. It was to have a black collar, 
and black buttons, and black trimming round the button- 
holes and pockets, and no doubt young Ozias looked very 
airy and genteel in it. 

When his father died, and the fees at the art school 
could no longer be paid, Humphry apprenticed himself to 
a miniature painter in Bath. This man, however, was a pro- 
fligate, and being hunted for debt, soon abandoned his 
young pupil and left him to shift for himself. Ozias now 
made the acquaintance of William Jackson, a musician well- 
known in Exeter, and after staying with him a short while, 
he was able not only to pay his way, but to save thirty-six 
guineas. Out of this he spent twenty-five on a splendid 
gold watch, while the first money that he earned, which 
was paid him in the form of a Portugal piece, he put into 
a shagreen case and prepared always to keep for luck. 
After this his way was strewn with flowers. Seeking lodg- 
ings in Bath, he came upon the Linleys, and lodged with 
them for several years. Here he met all the interesting and 
distinguished people who visited Bath, and among them 
Gainsborough, who recommended him to make his way to 
London. This Humphry did as soon as he had saved 
enough money, and he arrived in London in 1763 with an 
introduction to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Reynolds gave him, 
at the beginning of his career, the immense help that a 
famous man’s assiduous praise can give. Five years later 
we find Humphry furnishing his rooms in Covent Garden 
with blue wallpapers and gilt mouldings, silk damask cur- 
tains with silk tassels and carved cornices, gilt mirrors and 
Venetian blinds, and a host of chairs, card tables, book- 
cases, side-tables, and a ‘“ mahogany teaboard,” enough to 
found the fortunes of ten modern collectors. Surrounded 
with such delights, and with countless pretty and clever 
people to praise his work and pay for it, Humphry might 
have been the happiest of men. He was not, however, the 
sort of person to be content with happiness. Combined 
with his cautious love of money was a restless vanity that 
undoubtedly spoilt his life. His ill-luck, indeed, is so 
ingrained in his character that it provokes irritation rather 
than sympathy. Perhaps an ill-luck is always ingrained 
in the character, which may be the reason that most of us 
mention only our successes, but in Humphry’s case one 
thinks of the boy with the handful of nuts, and grows 
impatient. Humphry despised his miniature painting. He 
wanted to paint large canvasses, like Reynolds and his own 
friend Romney, and for this purpose, when he had saved 
enough money, he travelled in Italy and copied the Venetian 
School and—one fancies—anything else unsuited to his 
natural gifts. This ambition of Humphry’s would be admir- 
able if it were a disinterested and passionate desire to 
create something beautiful ; but nowhere in his career does 
Humphry seem to have been prompted by a disinterested 
motive. The elements in him that kept such careful 
accounts, and insisted on a black coat when mourning was 
in fashion, were the constant modifiers of his aspirations. 
As a young man he courted a Miss Paine, a lady of cousiler- 
able wealth, and his pursuit of her was only checked by her 
father’s announcement, heard by “ many persons from the 
end of the Parade,” that he should cut his daughter off 
with a shilling should she marry Ozias Humphry. 
Humphry, who felt himself to be more gentleman than 
painter, was much affronted at being treated like “the most 
abandoned profligate.” He might, one feels, have carrie:| 
off his beloved had he wished, and installed her in the blue- 
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“The Question on Zbrms” 


“ Rilelte’s” picture is slill apropos of nothing 
-—nothing of the present, for the present has 
nothing to offer. The future is the only 
j hope for the world—hence the mind wanders. 











What sort of a world will the man who has fought for his 
country come back to? If we have any sense of justice, his 
should be the only opinion to count. 

He left a world full of decencies, of ideals, of freedom, of 
the beautiful things, and comes back to a world of shoddy. 

Shoddy ideals, shoddy dictators, ‘shoddy thought, shoddy 
profiteers, shoddy clothes, shoddy bureaucrats and shoddy 
minds—a shoddy life in a world of shoddy. 

A world enchained, restricted, standardised, but the whole 
standard miserably low—like Wordsworth’s standard of 
intoxication. 


Think what he went out for. How he will chafe at it all 


= Sole Proprietor 7. Dennis Bradley ; 
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when he returns and finds himself confronted by and in 
conflict with shoddy mediocrity. 


Being blessed—or handicapped—with a conscience, the House 


I control has never tolerated shoddiness or mediocrity in any 
form. This is why its reputation has been maintained in 
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BELSIZE 


” Testimonial Series — 


July 5, 1917. 
“‘rolr2 Belsize Van. 1914 Model” 

‘““T take this opportunity of informing you that 
this is the first time I have had to overhaul this 
van after having covered 36,000 miles.” 

—extract from letter ;rom Mans field. 

ROMPT and speedy delivery 
P for six days each week all the 

year round, characterise the 
service rendered by the writer of 
the above testimonial. In the en- 
deavour to give the best attention 
to his customers’ needs he chose 
the Belsize Light Van as the 
solution of the delivery problem. 
That his confidence was not mis- 
placed is evidenced in his written 
testimony after nearly three years 
of ownership. 

+ 
























* . 








At present no new vehicles can be 
supplied. This testimonial-series’of 
advertisements being used merely to 
make public the satisfaction of 
Belsize owners. 

When the time comes to consider 
after-war needs remember Belsize 
reputation—and order Belsize Cars 

for Pleasure or Commerce. 
Betsize Motors Lp. 
Clayton — Manchester 
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Cosh 


The Cheltenham 
Natural Aperient Water 
from the Royal Spa Wells. 


_For Constipation, Gout, Obesity, 
Dyspepsia and other ills. 


Chelspa in shilling bottles sold by Chemists and 
Stores everywhere. Note the name CHELSPA. 























WOODBROOKE: 


A residential Settlement for men and women for 


the study of religious and social subjects. 


The Settlement is under the care of members of the 
Society of Friends. 

The courses of study will appeal to all who are 
interested in the tasks of reconstruction, social and 
religious, national and international. 

The training provided is suited to the needs of 
social workers and teachers in secondary schools and 
continuation schools. 

For further particulars appiy to: 
THE WARDEN, 
Woodbrooke, 
Seily Oak, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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and-gold paradise at Covent Garden, where, in a yellow 
paduasoy embroidered with violets, and a Brussels mob, 
threaded with blue ribbons, she might have presided at the 
mahogany teaboard through years of wedded bliss. Paine, 
Dr. Williamson tells us, seems to have thought so; but 
Humphry “says that he would have ‘died a thousand 
deaths rather than have entertained such an idea!’” 

It was the lack of essential ardor in Humphry, we 
are sure, that spoiled him as a painter. On his return from 
Italy he found that his oil-portraits were less profitable 
than his miniature painting, and he was allured by the 
project—then much in the air—of making a vast fortune by 
painting the Rajahs and grandees of India. It was money, 
and not subjects, that he sought on this journey, not the 
gorgeous East, but the gorgeous fee, and before this way of 
providing for an elegant old age occurred to him, he had 
begun another attempt towards a profitable marriage. This 
time the girl was an exceptionally charming and intelligent 
creature, a prototype of Elizabeth Bennett, and _ the 
daughter of a prosperous alderman. It was perhaps’ the 
exaggerated notion that he had of the fortune awaiting him 
in India, that made him resolve to “carry no fetters over 
with him,” and to leave Mary Boydell with his portrait and 
his lucky Portugal Piece ; but with no definite prospect of 
marriage. To begin with, she undoubtedly loved the well- 
known and fashionable painter ; but distance probably gave 
her the view of him that the present book gives us, and 
enabled her to perceive a cold and selfish nature through 
the merry chatter and fine manners that he undoubtedly 
copied from the most aristocratic models. She wrote to 
him, reminding him that neither of them was bound to the 
other, and sent his portrait and lucky piece to his brother, 
the vicar at Sevenoaks. 

How the owner of a gold lucky piece came to taste mis- 
fortune may be explained by the fact that Humphry seems 
not to have extended his superstition in other directions, 
and to have made a positive 


habit of lodging in houses 
numbered 13—a 


counterblast too strong for any amulet. 
His luck, at any rate, was- now definitely “out,” and he 
never retrieved it. Mary Boydell would not marry him, 
the Rajah gave him a note of hand instead of ready money, 
and, worst of all, his eyesight, long troublesome, began to 
fail him. He returned to England and continued for soime 
painter in crayons, but increasing poverty and 
wrangles with his sitters, and, above all, his 
failure ever to collect his Indian debt, embittered him. His 
determined pose of man of fashion undoubtedly led to some 
of his disasters. He had a way, and he is not unique as a 
portrait painter on account of it, of expressing a desire to 
paint a portrait for the pure glory and delight of the thing, 
aid then, when the work was finished, expecting to be pail 
for at 


time as a 
tucreasing 


he «lrifts more and more deeply into unsuccess, and we find 
him at length near the end of his life rejoicing at sitting 
un the box-seat of a coach with a coachman who had served 
several of the noblemen that Humphry also knew. Later 
still, he is a boastful and irritable old man, inviting his 
friemls to dinners of no definite date, and being chaffed for 
his talk of the great days in India when, it was said, he used 
to “ring for his rhinoceros, trot with his tiger, prance with 
his panther, canter with his camel, and dash off on his 
dromedary.” 

It is not difficult to account for the failure of Humphry’s 
life, but it is difficult to decide why, with so great a gift, he 
could not make a place for himself in the front rank of 
painters. Dr. Williamson quotes one critic as attributing 
his comparative failure to the fact that he “lacked true 
rrasp of character.” This, it seems to us, is no explanation 
at all. Humphry had a keen sense of character. His like- 
esses are convincingly truthful, or, if he errs in any direc- 
lion, it is, we should say, on the side of caricature rather 
than of insipidity. Humphry’s lack as a painter was in 
his own character, not in his inability to notice other 
people’s. What was wanting was an essential warmth of 
heart, His unfinished sketches 
show far more beauty and grace than even the best of his 
completed work. The more of himself he put into them, 
the less real charm they had. We feel that he, himself, 


a certain poetic quality. 


was never moved by passion, either for his art, or for a 
have more of “cutting a 


His 


friend. His acts of generosity 


dash,” than of the simple love of giving, about them. 





The quarrels came when he sent in the bills. So. 











immense kindness to his brother, we cannot help feeling, was 
inspired as much by the undesirability of owning a poor 


relation, as by real affection. In his young days he was 
undoubtedly amusing, gay, and a good companion, but time 
made visible the unpleasing skeleton of his soul. It is 
impossible entirely to like a man who designs himself eight 
different coats of arms and puts the word “ gent.” upon his 
father’s tombstone. 





GEORGE MEREDITH. 


‘George Meredith : A Study of his Works and Personality.” 
By J. CREES. (Blackwell. - 6s. net.) 


OnE comes back- to Meredith with a feeling of discomfort 
and suspicion, evoked, possibly, by the painful retrospec- 
tive process alone. What an incredible world, is one’s first 
thought. Where, exactly, is its beat in the constellation 
of historical memory? Ought not these fine gentlemen to 
be carousing in the Mermaid, where their “ wit-combats ” 
would find a more appropriate setting? No; they are tvo 
discreetly Bacchantic ; their wit*is impassioned, not their 
passion witty. And these ratiocinative ladies—have they 
not perhaps lost their way out of seventeenth-century 
France? No; they ought to be stationed in a Hétel; but 
this fine building should be perched on a park-like down 
and open to the south-west wind. Perhaps, if we look more 
to their fantastic side, they ought—both ladies and gentle- 
men—to be Cretans of the Minoan period, because we know 
very little about it, except that it suggests an air of over- 
maturity, -of elegant decadence, and was magnificently cul 
tured. Our backwood-looking thoughts become yet more 
disconcerted when we fight out our way back to reality, and 
consider that this anxious, glittering world is modern, anc 
that these experts in dialogue, worshipful 
“brainstuff,’’ these light, artificial beings who make a 
philosophy of the amenities, and are at the same time 
children of earth (Surrey earth, perhaps), who are cynical 
without bitterness, lovers of a rather glassy irony and an 
analytic laughter, complicated and remote, yet without 
wisdom (poets, too, though without warmth), are actually 
landowners, City men, country gentry of late Victorian 
conventions and habits. How extraordinary it is, we 
exclaim, to find these Olympians keen advocates of Con 
scription! It is as if Boceaccio’s garden-romantics were 
partisans for the Disestablishment of the Vatican. 

Nor are we sure that Mr. Crees helps us to selve our 
Meredith. Brilliant and resourceful writer as he is, ue 
appears, like a professional guide to a famous building, to 
take our acquiescence in his panegyrics too much for 
granted. Instead of which, he only bewilders us. Jt ts 
not only that his style of initiating us into the mysteries is 
rather glib and overwrought (the Meredithian manner has 
been a fatal legacy to the lettered) :— 


students of 


‘*A Meredithian epigram is not usually ‘a torch to see 
the sunrise,’ but a brilliant arclight of the soul, casting 
gleams of brightness into the world’s darkest places and 
wresting their secrets from the unfathomed depths. It is 
not the produce of the midnight oil; it has no smack of nails 
bitten to the quick; it is the free outpouring of a fertile 
mind and joyful commerce with the elements.”’ 


But he will not admit that we can be troubled by any sense 
of unreality, in contemplating the shrine at all :— 


‘‘ We find a mind of wondrous richness, subtle, feeund, 
nimble, forceful, an abiding vivida vis., the passion of the 
poet, the vehemence of the orator, the serene wide outlook of 
the philosopher, the arch-smile of the comie votary, the 
phantasy of the Euphuist, the wittiness of the Athenian, 
combined in one prodigious mental whole. Poetic rapture, 
bordering as always upon madness, is compatible with the 
view that civilisation is based on common sense; romance 
will hold no truce with sentimentalism; the wit is quint 
essential wisdom. No man has ever been endowed 
with richer gifts. It illustrates better than any 
since Shakespeare, that impetuous mental energy which 
Matthew Arnold deemed the source of our literary greatness. 
Indeed, the aptest parallel to Meredith at his greatest in 
pregnancy of thought, opulence of language, lyric fervor 
and tenseness of the mind is a Shakespearean sonnet.” 


Compare him with Dickens, and you fall “from Mount 
Sublime into the ravine Ridiculous.”’ Dickens, indeed—who 


“oscillates between the roystering, farcical, and the 
dripping lachrymose lover, to lead you to a ‘strong’ 


melodramatic dénouement, in which some deus ex machina 
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NEW BOOKS 
OUT TO WIN 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON, Author of ‘‘ ‘The Glory 
of the Trenches,’’ ‘‘ Khaki Courage,”’ &c. 

Lieut. Dawson was specially commissioned by the 
British Government to visit the American Army in 
France. He was given the fullest facilities, and his 
brilliant account of the preparations and activities of 
the U.S. Army is the fullest, and most authoritative 
that has yet appeared. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


THE BUSINESS OF WAR 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON, Author of ‘‘ The War 
After the War,’’ ‘‘ The Rebirth of Russia,”’ &c. 

This is one of the notable books of the war—the story 
of the army behind the Pritish Army. Mr. Marcosson 
tells simply and graphically the facts that every man 
wants to know, and gives a remarkably clear idea of 
the wonderful organization that is the admiration of 
our Allies, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


IF WE RETURN: tetters of a 


Soldier of Kitchener's Army. 
sy E. B. MANWARING. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ih is a healthy book, and has the great recommendation 
of reality.”—British Weekly. 


(TE 
The MEMOIRS of Sir ANDREW 


MELVILL, 1624-1672, and the wars of 
the Seventeenth Century 
By TORIAT-AMEER-ALI. With a Foreword by 
GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON. With Illus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NEWEST FICTION. 
























A First Novel of Great Promise 
FOOTSTEPS 


By DOROTHY PERCIVAL. 
A simple story of the Canary Islands, told in the 
simplest possible fashion, with a charm and freshness 


all its own. 6s. net. 
THE BEST IN LIFE 
By MURIEL FINE. és. net. 


“ The most perfect and delightful piece of pure comedy that 
Muriel Hine has yet written.”—-Globe. 


THE LAWS OF CHANCE 


A New South African Novel. By F. E. MILLS 
YOUNG, Author of ‘ The Bigamist,’’ ‘ Sam’s Kid,” 





“Chip,” &e. 6s. net. 
FRENZIED FICTION °4y2r5 Eto 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. ds. net. 


Altogetner Mr. Leacock at his best.’—Mr. Thomas Seccombe 
in Everyman 


By WALTER A. HAWLEY, Author of ‘‘ Oriental 
Rugs.”’ With numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the Author and others. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


, “The work of an intelligent travel’er of wide interests.”— 
mcs, 





| Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 














ROUMANIA Yesterday and To-Day 
By Mrs. WILL GORDON, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“A Woman in the Balkans.”’ With an Introduction 
and two chapters by H.M. QUEEN of ROUMANIA, 
and a Frontispiece by LOUIS RAEMAEKERS. 

10s. Gd, net. 

A book which invites attention on many grounds. Mrs. 

Gordo, who knows the country well, has a graphic pen, and 

fives her story true aetuality.”—Times. 
“ Written with heart. and brain 
matter.”-—ILlustralted London News. 


ELE SO EERE ES i ee aR, 

THE GREATER PATRIOTISM 
The Public Addresses of JOHN LEWIS GRIF 
FITHS, American Consul-Gereral at London, with a 
Memoir by CAROLINE HENDERSON GRIFFITHS, 
and an Introduction by Hilaire Belloc. 6s. net. 

“J... Griffiths was one of those brilliant and high-principled 
> a most attractive and delightful personality.” 


. and full of valuable 


John Galsworthy 


“Mr. Galsworthy’s work, on a small scale or 
a big, has the quality of greatness. It is largely 
planned and stately built . . . You may dig 
deep into what he gives you and the deeper you 
dig the richer you find the store to be,”—TuE Times, 


FIVE TALES 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. G/- net. 


‘Five Tales,’ the finest, the most wonderful work he has 
given us.”—Sunday Times. 

“A book of genuine distinction and value. Its artistry is 
delightful. Its reality is intense.’—Duaily Express. 

“Full of wit and knowledge and that profound insight into 
the mainsprings of human conduct which characterises all he 
writes, these five taies show us Mr. Galsworthy at his best.”’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Works of JOHN GALSWORTHY 








NOVELS, 6)- net. ESSAYS. 
A MOTLEY 6/- net. 
Vas PReELANSS THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY 
BEYOND 6/- net. 


THE LITTLE MAN AND 
OTHER SATIRES 6/- net. 
A SHEAF 5/- net, 


POETRY. 


* THE COUNTY HOUSE 
* THE DARK FLOWER 
* THE MAN OF PROPERTY 


pening MOODS, SONGS AND 
~ 5 
FRATERITY | DOGCERELS Crown 
* THE ISLAND PHARISEES 8vo. Price 5/- net. 


These tithes may also be obtained in a cheap edition 
Price 1s. 9d. net. 


A NEW WRITER. 


‘CENTURION’ 


* We seem to have been looking for ‘ Gentlemen at-Arms * for 
some time.’—Illustrated London News 


Gentlemen-at-Arms 
By “CENTURION.” - 6/- net. 


“When ‘Centurion’ does get home he gets right there, and 
he is helped along his way by an admirable economy in words. 
He knows what he is writing about, and he can write. And you 
are not to miss ‘The Husbandmen.’ *—Puncle. 





“The facts are set out with much admirable description, 
with a fine sense of balance, and with evident skill. . . . 
‘Gentlemen-at-Arms’ is one of the select group of ‘ war books’ 
that will be worth reading years hence as a fine character- 
study of the soldier of to-day.”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE WORKS OF SWINBURNE 


GOLDEN VINE EDITION 
of Beautiful Pocket Volumes. Cloth, 3/6 net ; leather, 6/-net. 
I. POEMS AND BALLADS (lst Series) 
Il. POEMS AND BALLADS (2nd Series) 
Ii, ATALANTA IN CALYDON 
IV. TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE 
V, SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of Swinburne are 
also published in a Library Edition. Cloth, 36/- net the Set. 























~ JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W.1. 
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of the Father Christmas type appears, for Messrs. Cheeryble 
Brothers have branches in every novel of Dickens.” Or 
Hardy :—“ Meredith never chose to describe a landscape 
so exactly as Thomas Hardy, but his width of range and 
philosphy gave him higher rank.” Or Henry James: 
‘Those who find Meredith obscure, or accuse him of nar- 
rowness of appeal, might well pass on to Mr. Henry James, 
the novelist of the nebulous, and they may find that even 
obscurity is preferable to the void.” The Russians Mr. 
Crees does not mention—a not imprudent forgetfulness. But 
analogies with Shakespeare: are constantly recurring, and 
we feel that the “in some ways” preceding “the most con- 
summate intellect that has ever been devoted to literature,” 
was, perhaps, in Mr. Crees’s secret heart, a superfluous 
discretion. 

There is a shocking, and, as it happens, very unjust 
remark attributed to Morris when he was first introduced 
to Ibsen’s work—“ very clever, I must say.” Is it possible, 
then, to strike a balance between this attitude of the public 
towards Meredith and the lavish, though by no means light- 
minded, eulogy of Mr. Crees? It all depends on how you 
look at Meredith himself. Regarded as an _ objective 
novelist, he does deserve, though less abruptly, something 
of the moulting of fame’s feathers which has befallen Swin- 
burne. His style has a good deal to do with it. A purist 
would, of call it not only a mannerism, but an 
incurably one. And the reason of that is 
because it is a descriptive and not a_ revealing 
one. Compare for a moment Keats’s—‘‘ Through the 
sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home Pr. 
with Meredith’s poem on the nightingale, with which 
no naturalist will quarrel. Now, the nightingale does not 
sing in Syria, and its song never found a path through 
the heart of Ruth. But Keats’s nightingale is heard 
through the spiritual ear, Meredith’s through the physical. 
That it was a marvellously receptive instrument, 
makes a difference only of degree. And we may apply this 
ilistinction to practically all Meredith’s novels. Meredith’s 
style is a giant that can almost reach the fruit of the 
tallest trees ; but it is not'1 sprite that can fly up and catch 
“the joy as it flies.” It is an astonishing commentary 
upon the of human character, but it is not the 
text. Meredith, you may say, carries the faculty of obser- 
vation in literature just about as far as it will go, or, at 
any rate, as far as a stupendous energy of language could 
take it. And simply because he lacked the intuitive 
imagination, the creative divination whose eye spies out 
skulking Truth (or what fluttering of the gown of the 
heavenly maid this shadowy world permits mortals to 
glimpse), his expression takes on a necessary elaboration. 
Mr. Crees says that his poems need annotating; it would 
be as true to say that his novels are annotations. It is, 
therefore, unfair to point to Meredith’s lapses into turgidity, 
tedious rhetoric, over-emphasis, incoherencies, rankness 
over-strained metaphor, allusion, 
all the glaring eccentricities that 
frighten readers away from him. They are the loose ends 
and lost stitches of a method which, by a prodigious feat 
of sheer intellectual ferment, tries to beat mature insight at 
its own game. Meredith is usually accepted as one of the 
high gods that sit aloof, and there is a singular lack of tragic 
poignancy or even weight, in his early work, even when, as in 
“The Ordeal,’’ the intention is there. But a quality of 
tragic frustration is implicit in Meredith’s own heroic effort 
to travel regions to which the nature of his genius 
alien: 


course, 


vicious 


text 


of vocabulary, 
and aphorism, and 


was 
And, at times, by a peculiarly lofty combination of 
different strands of thought, all seeking a common centre 
from out of the raw material of his packed mind, you do 
get phrases that surpass the bounded laws of their be- 
getting, and plunge over into inspiration. Sir Willoughby 
“has a leg ’’; Clara Middleton “carries youth like a flag,” 
are two well-known examples. But it is little wonder that 
Meredith’s style is a series of detonations, lacking the melo- 
dies of true wisdom (such as you get in Dostoevsky, even at 
his crudest), and the implication of a vision, not indeed 
achieved, but seen, in the faith of a profound conviction. 
The same criticism applies to the form of the novels, 
whether viewed as architecture, as creations of human 
character, or as conceptions of life. Mr. Crees speaks some- 
where of his “inspired opportunism ” in the manufacture of 
plots. And the reader must feel the lack of organic struc- 














ture in all his fiction. We say all, but an exception sho 
be made for his magnificent short stury, “General Op 
and Lady Camper,” which, strangely enotfgh, Mr. Crees do 
not mention, but which achieves in the realm of constructi¢ 
what phrases like ‘Sir Willoughby has a leg” do in th 
of style. It would, indeed, be easy to point to Meredith 
the impartial annalist of a perfected, artificial socie 
having completed the last stage of evolution of which it w 
capable, reared upon the labour of an inarticulate mass, 
which it owned neither responsibility nor kinship, and whog 
cold brilliance foretold a corruption to be purged only 
its dissolution. To us, enduring the actual Nemesis of t 
war, that reading might bear a solemnly impressive burden, 

But it will not do. Indeed, we might make so bold a 
to say that Meredith was not really a novelist at all; at an 
rate, not a novelist in the grain, as he sometimes was a poe 
He did not write novels ; he used the novel-form as a mean 
of containing and differentiating the generalized observatio 
of his own teeming mind. His characters  refled 
states of mind, and his analytic, annotating method wi 
them suits the states of mind, if not the character. Indeed 
all Meredith’s books are the ships and gear for his long 
exploration and scientific examination of his own luxurian 
self. It was a fine, a grand, a huge mind, and we ca 
well understand its fascination for him. Yet, come back 
to this we must, it was an egocentric mind, and it moved 
for all its raptures, in the lower ether. 


Che Beek in the Citp. 


Money has been fairly plentiful during the week, and borrowers 
overnight have seldom had to pay more than 3 per cent. ‘Thurs 
day’s Bank Return shows a marked improvement in Reserve 
The holiday season is in full swing, and very few of the City 
magnates are to be seen. The overcrowding of the Under 
ground and Tubes is, of course, due to the women’s strike, 
There is comparatively litile business on the Stock Exchange 
but a good inquiry for the new Australian Commonwealth 
5} per cent. Loan is reported at about } premium. Gilt-edged 
securities have been wonderfully firm, and Consols have riser 
to 563. In the Home Railway Market, there has been some 
profit-taking after the upward movement, and the same is true 
of Russian securities; the Allied intervention being regarded 
with rather less optimism. ‘lhe low price of rubber, which was 
only 2s. 1jd. per lb. on ‘Tuesday, and pessimistic reports 
from Singapore, have resulted in a general decline 
of rubber shares. South African mines are also depressed. 
Foreign exchanges have been moving favorably to 
London. A rise in the price of silver in New York has 
compelled the Treasury to raise the maximum price to 49 peuce 
per oz., another proof of the power of tke market, and the 
difficulty of establishing artificial conditions. The last revenue 
returns are not satisfactory, for the floating debt is again rising 
rapidly, while the Board of Trade returns for July. show another 
enormous excess of imports over exports. The coal shortage 
is causing much uneasiness. On the other hand, the military 
news is so good that strong hopes are being entertained in the 
City of ‘‘ Peace before Christmas.” 





THE RISE IN MEXICAN STOCKS. 

After a lengthy period of depression, broken only very 
occasionally by short-lived spurts of activity, the Mexican 
Market has recently been enjoying a burst of activity, and all 
kinds of securities have partaken of the upward movement in 
prices. It is argued that the political chaos must some day 
come to an end, and that the natural wealth of the country, 
when events settle down, will make it a profitable field of 
investment. How far off a return to prosperity may be it is 
impossible to say, but there have lately been signs that the 
disturbances are subsiding, while the propect of financial assist- 
ance from the United States is another bull point. 


CALICO PRINTERS. 

A preliminary statement by the Calico Printers’ Associa- 
tion of results for the year ended June 30th last shows that 
gross profits were £3,500 higher at £1,271,600. Maintenanee, 
repairs, depreciation, &c., absorbed £573,600, and debenture 
interest £128,000, leavTfig a net profit of £570,000, as against 
£577,700 a year ago. Various reserve funds are credited with 
a total of £310,000, as compared with £300,000 a year ago, and 
the ordinary dividend is maintained at last year’s rate, namely, 
5 per cent., while £73,000, or £8,600 more, is carried forward. 
In the early days of the war the company was hard hit, and 
for two years the dividend on the ordinary shares was passed. 
The highest dividend paid before the war was 64 per cent. 
for 1906-7. 

LUCELLUM. 





Owers 





